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PREFACE 


Long and intimate association with the young 
men and women of our Universitie,s labouring assiduously 
to master English, which has become today a part 
of India’s cultural and intellectual life, has made us 
ponder deeply over the problem, first, of creating in 
these young men and women an interest in that lan- 
gu'age, and secondly, of sustaining that interest 
through natural sympathy, It is our experience that 
any book devoid of genial humour, and remote from 
tlic reader’s own emotional experience, leaves him cold 
and ^ apathetic, Today, with the change-over of the 
medium of instruction in our schools and colleges from 
English to^a regional language, it is essential that the 
young aspirant to University education should be in- 
trodiicied to English books which arc pleasant, easy and 
written in ^idiomatic language. They should enthuse 
and entertain and, at the same time, impart instruction, 
and wisdom. It is with this definite aim that this 
anthology of A. G. Gardiner’s delightful essays has been 
prepared and offered to the young reader. He will 
find in this anthology language, literature and life in 
a perlect blend that will not fail to charm him. We 
expect this book to be eminently suited to the require¬ 
ments of our Intermediate and Pre-University classes, 
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j A BRIEF HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE ESSAY 

I The essay is a literary form which is not easy to 

T define because its variety is infinite like that of the 
human face. Compilers of dictionaries have been 
hard put to it to find a satisfying definition of 
the form. Doctor Johnson defines it as “a 
loose sally of the mind, an irregular, indigested 
piece, not a regular and orderly performance.’’ 
The Oxford English Dictionary describes it as 
“a composition of moderate length on any par¬ 
ticular subject, or branch of a subject; origi¬ 
nally implying want of finish, ‘an irregular, 
indigested piece’ (J), but now said of a com¬ 
position more or less elaborate in style, though 
limited in range.” 

Introduced in England by Bacon in the 
sixteenth century, the essay has passed through 
many stages of development. Bacon regarded his 
essays as ‘dispersed meditations’ and wrote 
them almost for recreation. At the same time, 
they contain counsel and reflection in pointed 
and pithy language. In the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, the essay was made use of by writers like 
Overbury to portray various types of character, 
and by Dryden and others for literary criticism. 
5 
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In the hands of Addison and Steele in the eighteenth 
century, the essay becomes associated with periodi¬ 
cal literature. These two essayists employ the 
essay form to instruct and to delight, to em¬ 
body their observations and reflections on con¬ 
temporary social life. Their essays, nevertheless, 
reflect their own tastes and predilections and 
thereby acquire added charm and appeal. Haz- 
litt and Lamb, writing early in the nineteenth 
century, make the essay almost entirely personal 
and often autobiographical. Lamb’s essays, in 
particular, are a revelation of his charming 
personality. The tradition established by Addi¬ 
son and Steele and followed by Hazlitt and Lamb, 
finds another eminent adherent in Stevenson. It is 
this glorious tradition which still animates the essay 
of our own century. 

THE MODERN ESSAY AND JOURNALISM 
The twentieth century is an age of speed and 
hurry. Men have no time for the leisurely enjoy¬ 
ment of literature or even of life; they require 
everything in concentrated tabloid form. The 
spread of education and the improvement of the 
lot of the common man have swelled the ranks 
of the reading public, but this public demands 
information and entertainment in convenient 
morsels. As a consequence, the Press has 
become a powerful organ, reflecting popular views 


and sentiments on one hand, and shaping and 
moulding them on the other. It is not surpris¬ 
ing, therefore, that some of the greatest essayists of 
our century have been connected with the Press. 
G. K. Chesterton, H. G. Wells, G. B. Shaw, 
Robert Lynd, A. G. Gardiner and Max Beer- 
bohm are among the most illustrious of these 
journalists. 

Journalistic literature has its limitations and 
defects. Everyone knows that great literature, 
literature for all time as distinguished from ephe¬ 
meral literature, should deal with what is of 
universal or eternal interest. It may have its 
roots in the transient and the local, but it should, 
nevertheless, lift its branches and foliage into the 
sustaining air of the universal and the permanent. 
Journalism avowedly deals with subjects of 
passing interest. Its objects are to appeal, to 
persuade, to convince. Consequently, it re¬ 
quires the qualities of brevity, clarity and sin¬ 
cerity more than beauty and approximation to un¬ 
changing truth. At the same time, there are wri¬ 
ters in this century who have wielded the 
weapon of the periodical essay for transient 
purposes, but still have paid attention to its aesthe¬ 
tic aspect and its relation to the eternal verities of 
life. The essays of Lynd, Lucas, Gardiner, Beer- 
bohm and others have much in them that is 
journalistic, but they have also beauty and truth. 
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Gardiner’s (qualities as an essayist 

The most attractive characteristic of Gardiner’s 
works is their unfailing cheerfulness. A great deal 
of the literature of our era is the literature' of dis¬ 
illusionment. Particularly in the years that fol¬ 
lowed the end of the First World War, literature was. 
permeated with the gloom and the bitterness 
which were in the minds of men who had dreamed 
glorious dreams but had awakened to the hideous 
realities of life. Disillusioned eyes saw in the 
greatest of cities only a wasteland. They saw in the 
mind of man not charity and love but cruelty and 
lust. Living in this brutally frank and embittered 
age, Gardiner avoids entering the Valley of the 
Shadow. His eye is always on what is joyous 
and bright, and he deftly and deliberately passc.s 
by what is ugly and painful. Not that he 
lives in an ivory tower, but he chooses to write 
only on what delights him and can delight 
other people also. Plis keen eye notices the 
foibles and eccentricities of men, but he does 
not denounce them in the sardonic manner of 
Swift; he gently describes them with a good- 
humoured smile like Addison and Goldsmith 
before him. Gardiner is a prophet of joy, of 
‘joy in widest commonalty spread’. 

In spite of Gardiner’s preference for the 
light and the gay, his works have a range and 
variety which cannot be overlooked. He is not 
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content with watching the ripples playing on 
the surface of life. He can explore the depths 
and his essays are replete with profound observa¬ 
tions on human life. Light-hearted and gay 
as he generally is, he is a philosopher and a moralist 
with a vision and an ideal of his own. He 
can entertain us with the flimsiest narration as 
in ‘A Night’s Lodging’ where he records his. 
struggles with a pillow, a bolster and a bed. 
The laughter he provokes here is boyish, bois¬ 
terous laughter, not laughter bordering on 
tears. On the other hand, he can soar to the 
heights of reflection and speak to us with 
■seriousness and sanity. In the essay, ‘On Cour¬ 
age’, we have a stimulating examination of an 
ethical question. The essay, ‘On Keyhole 
Morals’, is likewise a discussion of another problem 
in ethics. Fie says in this essay: “We are merely 
counterfeit coin if our respect for the Eleventh 
Commandment only applies to being found out by 
other people. It is being found out by ourselves 
that ought to hurt us.” Gardiner’s essays thus 
range from the comm,onplace and trite to the sub¬ 
lime. In the words of Dryden, “Here is God’s; 
plenty”. 

Another quality of Gardiner is his freedom from 
vanity and hypocrisy. Fie does not put on airs and 
try to talk down to the reader. His essays have a, 
refreshing frankness and the author talks to us 
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with the intimacy of a friend just as Lamb does. 
He describes his own foibles and joins in the laughter 
against himself. 

Like Lambj Gardiner is a lover of the town, and 
many of his essays deal with life in crowded London. 
He is, nevertheless, not impervious to the appeal of 
Nature. His descriptions of Nature, though not 
numerous, are marked by delicacy of feeling and 
keenness of observation. In the essay ‘On Being 
Idle’, he describes the sights and sounds experienced 
by him as he lies on the grass in the sunshine: 
“There was the thin whisper of the breeze in 
the grass on which he lay, the breathings of 
the woodland behind, the dry flutter of dead 
leaves from a dwarf beech near-by, the boom 

of a bumblebee that came blustering past.....” 

Nature certainly is not a closed book to Gardiner. 

Many more characteristics of Gardiner 
could be pointed out and profitably discussed. 
His ability to be funny without becoming 
ridiculous, his love of animals, his sense of 
form, his delicacy of feeling, his wonderful 
commonsense, his tolerant wisdom, his capacity 
for singling out those of his experiences which arc 
also the experiences of other men—these and 
•other characteristics will be obvious to any reader 
of his essays. We shall, however, conclude this 
‘discussion with a reference to another charaic- 
teristic of Gardiner’s writing which the young 
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reader should try to emulate—the simplicity of 
his style. Gardiner never labours for fine 
effects. He writes- with spontaneous ease even as 
the thoughts come to his mind. Artistically, this 
simplicity is more effective than laboured rhetoric. 
Mark Twain once wrote to a young friend: 
“I notice that you use plain, simple language, 
short words, and brief sentences. That is the way 
to write English. It is the modern way and the 
best way. Stick to it,” Gardiner sticks to this 
modern way and so he is widely read. 

Gardiner’s essays are in origin casual, jour¬ 
nalistic; they belong to the class which Ruskin 
contemptuously dismisses as ephemeral literature. 
But Ruskin himself defines a Book—an immor¬ 
tal Book—as the embodiment of the author’s 
noblest'and truest experience and vision, an expres¬ 
sion of what his portion of sunshine and earth has 
given him. Gardiner would have been the 
last person to claim for his essays the title of abiding 
literature, but wc should, in fairness, con¬ 
cede that they too embody a vision and an 
experience. They reveal a cultured and balanced 
man’s response to life, and the response is one 
of harmony and delight. These essays remind 
us of pleasant things, sunshine and mirth, laughter 
and peace. And because they combine ideas and 
emotions with beauty of form, they may be ranked 
among the finer productions of literary genius. 
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Gardiner’s career 

Alfred George Gardiner was born at Chelms¬ 
ford in Essex in 1865. He started his literary 
career as a journalist, joining the staff of the Essex 
County Chronicle and the Northern Daily Tele¬ 
graph. The first fifteen years of his journalistic 
career were years of drudgery and hardship, i 
but during this apprenticeship, he developed 
his style and his artistic powers. At the age 
of thirty-seven, he was appointed editor of the | 

Daily News, London, and held the appoint- j 

ment till 1919. These seventeen years were the 
most productive in his life. Under the pseu¬ 
donym, Alpha of the Plough, he made regular 
contributions to the Daily News, the Manchester 
Evening News, the Glasgow Citizen and the Star. 
Gardiner’s eminence among journalists was recog¬ 
nised by his election to the Presidentship of the ^ 
Institute of Journalists in 1915. Prominent 
among‘his works are Prophets, Priests and Kings . 

(1908), Pillars of Society (1913), The War Lords | 

(1915), Pebbles on the Shore (1917), Leaves in 
Wind (1919) and Windfalls (1920). Gardiner lived 
through both World Wars and died in 1946. 


I 

ON WRITING AN ARTICLE 

I was putting on my boots just now in 
what the novelists call “a brown study”L 
There was no urgent reason for putting on my boots. 
I was not going out, and ray slippers were much 
more comfortable. But something had to be 
done. I wanted a subject for an article. Now 
if you are accustomed to writing articles for a 
living, you will know that sometimes the' 
difficulty is not writing the article, but choos¬ 
ing a subject. It is not that subjects are so few: 
it is that they are so many. It is not poverty you 
suffer from, but an embarrassment of riches. 
You are like Buridan’s ass^. That wretched crea¬ 
ture starved between two bundles of hay, because he 
could not make up his mind which bundle to turn 
to first. And in that he was not unlike many 
human beings. There was an eighteenth-cen¬ 
tury statesman, for example, who used to find 
it so difficult to make a choice that he would stand 
at his door looking up the street and down the 
street, and finally go inside again, because he 
couldn’t decide whether to go up or down. 
He would stay indoors all the morning considering 
whether he should ride out or walk out, and he 
would spend all the afternoon regretting that he 
had done neither one nor the other. 

13 
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I have always had a great deal of sympathy 
with that personage, for I share his tempera¬ 
mental indecision. I hate making up my mind. 

If I go into a shop to choose a pair of trou¬ 
sers my infirmity of purpose grows with every new i 
sample that is shown me, and finally I choose the 
wrong thing in a fit of desperation. If the r 
question is a place for a holiday, all the artifices of 
my family cannot extract from me a decided 
preference for any place in particular. Bourne- ' 
mouth? Certainly. How jolly that walk along j- 
the sands by Poole Harbour to Studland and over 
the hills to Swanage! But think of the Lake i 

District... and North Wales,., and Devon... 
and Cornwall... and... I do not so much make 
decisions as drift into them or fall into them.® I 
am what you might call an Eleventh Hour 4 

Man. I take a header^ or, rather, tumble in just ^ 

as the clock is about to strike for the last time. ; 

This common failing of indecision is not ^ 

necessarily due to intellectual laziness. It may f 

be due, as in the case of Goschen®, to too clear a 
vision of all the aspects of a subject. “Gos- 
chen,” said a famous First Sea Lord, “was 
the cleverest man we ever had at the Admiralty, 
and the worst administrator. He saw so many 
sides to a question that we could never get any¬ 
thing done.” A sense of responsibility too, is | 
a severe check on action. I doubt whether any- 
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one who has dealt with affairs ever made up 
his mind with more painful questionings than 
Lord Morley®. I have heard him say how 
burdensome he found the India Office, because 
day by day he had to make irrevocable decisions. 
A certain adventurous recklessness is necessary 
for the man of affairs. Joseph Chamberlaiifr had 
that quality. Mr. Churchill® has it to-day. 
If it is controlled by high motives and a wide vision, 
it is an incomparable gift. If it is a mere passion 
for having one’s own way it is only the gift of the 
gambler. 

But, you ask, what has this to do with 
putting on my boots? It is a reasonable ques¬ 
tion. I will tell you. For an hour I had paced 
my room in my slippers in search of a subject. 
I had looked out of the window over the 
sunlit valley, watched the smoke of a distant 
train vanishing towards the west, observed the 
activities of the rooks in a neighbouring elm. I 
had pared my nails several times with absent- 
minded industry, and sharpened every pencil 
I had on me with elaborate care. But the more I 
pared my nails and the more I sharpened my 
pencils the more perplexed I grew as to the 
theme for an article. Subjects crowded on me, 
“not single spies, but in battalions”®. They jostled 
each other for preference, they clamoured for 
notice as I have seen the dock labourers clamouring 
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for a job at the London docks. They held 
out their hands and cried, “Here am I: take me.” 
And, distracted by their importunities and starv¬ 
ing in the midst of plenty, I fished in my pocket for a 
pencil I had not sharpened. There wasn’t one left. 

It was at this moment that I remembered 
my boots. Yes, I would certainly put on my 
boots. There was nothing like putting on one’s 
boots for helping one to make up one’s mind. 
The act of stooping changed the current of the 
blood. You saw things in a new light-like the 
man who looked between his legs at Bolton 
Abbeyio, and cried to his friend: “Oh, look 
this^way; it’s extraordinary what a fre.sh view you 
get.” So I fetched my boots and sat down to put 
them on. 

The thing worked like a charm, For in 
my preoccupied condition I picked up my 
right boot first. Then mechanically I put it 
down and seized the left boot. “Now why,” .said 
I, ‘did I do that?” And then the fact flashed 
on me that all my life I had been putting on 

my left boot first. If you had asked me five 
minutes before which boot I put on first, I should 
have said that there was no first about it* yet 
i)ow I found I was in the grip of a habit soVixed 
that the attempt to put on my right boot 
first ■afiected me like the scraping of a harsh 
pencil on a slate. The thing couldn’t be done. 
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The whole rhythm of habit would be put out of 
joint. I became interested. How, I wondered, 
do I put on my jacket? I rose, took it off, found 
that my right arm slipped automatically into its 
sleeve, tried the reverse process, discovered 
that It was as difficult as an unfamiliar gymnastic 
operation Why, said I, I am a mere bundle of 
little habits of which I am unconscious. This 
thing must be looked into. And then came 
into my mind that fascinating book of Samuel 
Butler sii on Life and Habit. Yes, certainly 
here was a subject that would “go”. I dis¬ 
missed all the importunate beggars who had 
been clamouring in my mind, took out a' 
pend, seized a writing pad, and sat down to write 
on “The Force of Habit.” 

. ^ I have got to the end of my 

article without reaching my subject. I have 
looked up and down the street so long that it is time 
to go indoors. 
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ON HABITS 

I sat down to write an article this morn¬ 
ing, but found I could make no progress. There 
was grit in the machine somewhere, and the wheels 
refused to revolve. I was writing with a 
pen—a new fountain pen that someone had 
been good enough to send me, in commemo¬ 
ration of an anniversary, my interest in which is 
now very slight, but of which one or two well 
meaning friends are still in the habit of reminding 
me. It was an excellent pen, broad and free 
in its paces, and capable of a most satisfying flourish. 
It was a pen, you would have said, that could have 
written an article about anything. You had 
only to fill it with ink and give it its head, and it 
would gallop away to its journey’s end with¬ 
out a pause. That is how I felt about it when I sat 
down., But instead of galloping, the thing was 
as obstinate as a mule. I could get no inore 
speed out of it than Stevenson^ could get out 
of his donkey in the Gevennes. I tried coaxing 
and I tried the bastinadoV equally without 
effect on my Modestine. , 

Then it occurred to me that I was in conflict 
with a habit. It is my practice to do my 
writing with a pencil Days, even weeks, pass 
without ray using a pen for anything more than 
18 


signing my name. On the other hand there 
are not many hours of the day when I am without 
a pencil between thumb and finger. It has 
become a part of my organism as it were, a mere 
extension of my hand. There, at the top of my 
second finger, is a little bump, raised in its 
service, a monument erected by the friction of a 
whole forest of pencils that I have worn to 
the stump. A pencil is to me what his sword 
was to D’Artagnan®, or his umbrella was to 
the Duke of Cambridge'^ or his cheroot was to 
Grants or whittling a stick was to Jackson^ 
or—in short, what any habit is to anybody. Put 
a pencil in my hand, seat me before a blank writ¬ 
ing pad in any empty room, and I am, as they say 
of the children, as good , as gold. I tick on as 
tranquilly as an eight-day clock. I may be dis¬ 
missed from the mind, ignored, forgotten. But 
the magic wand must be a pencil. Here was I 
sitting with a pen in my hand, and the whole com¬ 
plex of habit was disturbed. I was in an 
atmosphere of strangeness. The pen kept in¬ 
truding between me and my thoughts. It was 
unfamiliar to the touch. It seemed to write a 
foreign language in which nothing pleased me. , , 
This tyranny of little habits which is fami¬ 
liar to all of us is nowhere better described 
than in the story which Sir Walter Scotf told tO' 
Rogers® of his school days. “There was,” he: 
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saidj “a boy in my class at school who stood always 
at the top, nor could I with all my effort supplant 
him. Day came after day and still he kept his 
place, do what I would; till at length I observed 
that, when a question was asked him, he always 
fumbled with his fingers at a particular button in 
the lower part of his waistcoat. To remove it, f 
therefore, became expedient in my eye, and in 
an evil moment it was removed with a knife. 

Great was my anxiety to know the success of my ] 

measure; and it succeeded too well. Wlien the j 

boy was again questioned his finger sought again | 

jfor the button, but it was not to be found. I 

In his distress he looked down for it—it was i 

to be seen no more than to be felt. He stood con- i 

founded, and I took possession of his place; nor j 

did he ever recover it, or ever, I believe, suspect | 

who was the author of his wrong. Often in after- 1 

life has the sight of him smote me as I passed 
by him, and often have I resolved to make him some i 

reparation; but it ended in good resolutions'*. | 

Though I never renewed my acquaintance with | 

him, I often saw him, for he filled some in- | 

ferior office in one of the courts of law at Edin- j 

burgh. Poor fellow! I believe he is dead; he took ! 

early to drinking.” I 

it was rather a shabby trick of young j 
Scott’s, and all one can say in regard to its 
unhappy cqnsequences is that a boy so deli- | 
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cately balanced and so permanently undermined 
by a trifle would ^ in any case have come to 
grief in this rough world. There is no harm 
in cultivating habits, so long as they are not in¬ 
jurious habits. Indeed, most of us are little more 
than bundles of habits neatly done up in coat and 
trousers. Take away our habits and the resi¬ 
duum would hardly be worth bothering about. 
We could not get on without them. They sim¬ 
plify the mechanism of life. They enable us to 
do a multitude of things automatically which, 
if we had to give fresh anff original,thought to them 
each time, would make existence an impossible 
confusion. The more we can regularize our 
commonplace activities by habit, the smoother 
our path and the more leisure we command. To 
take a simple case. I belong to a club, large but 
not so large as to necessitate attendants in 
the cloakroom. You hang up your own hat 
and coat and take them down when you want them. 
For a long time it was my practice to hang them 
anywhere where there was a vacant hook and to 
take no note of the place. ' When I sought them I 
found it absurdly difficult to find them in the 
midst of so many similar hats and coats. 
Memory did not help me, for memory re¬ 
fused to burden itself with such trumpery 
things, and so daily after lunch I might be 
seen wandering forlornly and vacuously between 
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the rows and rows of clothes in, search of my own 
garments, murmuring “Where did I put my 
hat?” Then one day a brilliant inspiration 
seized me. I would always hang my coat and hat 
on a certain peg, or if that were occupied, 
on the vacant peg nearest to it. It needed a few 
days to form the habit, but once formed it 
worked like a charm. I can find my hat and 
coat without thinking about finding them. I 
go to them as unerringly as a bird to its nest, or 
an arrow to its mark. It is one of the un¬ 
equivocal triumphs of my life. 

But habits should be a stick that we use, 
not a crutch to lean on. We ought to make them 
for our convenience or enjoyment and occasionally 
break them to assert our independence. We 
ought to be able to employ them, without 
being discomposed when we cannot employ 
them. I once saw Mr. Balfouri^* go discomposed, 
like Scott’s school rival, by a trivial breach of 
habit. Dressed, I think, in the uniform of an 
Elder Brother of Trinity House^i was proposing 
a toast at a dinner at the Mansion House^^^ It is 
his custom in speaking to hold the lapels of his coat. 

It is the most comfortable habit in speaking, unless 
you want to fling your arras about in a rhetorical 
fashion. It keeps your hands out of mischief 
and the body in repose. But the uniform Mr. Bal- . 
four was wearing had no lapels, and when the 
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bands went up in search of them, they wan¬ 
dered about pathetically like a couple of chil¬ 
dren who had lost their parents on Blackpool 
sands'*-^. They fingered the buttons in nervous 
distraction, clung to each other in a visible access of 
grief, broke asunder and resumed the search 
for the lost lapels, travelled behind his back, 
fumbled with the glasses on the table, sought 
again for the lapels, did everything but take refuge 
in the pockets of the trousers. It was a cha¬ 
racteristic omission. Mr. Balfour is too prac¬ 
tised a speaker to come to disaster as the 
boy in Scott’s story did; but his discomfiture was 
apparent. He struggled manfully through his 
speech, but all the time it was obvious that he was 
_at a loss what to do with his hands, having no 
lapels on which to hang them. 

I happily had a remedy for my disquietude. 
I put up my pen, took out a pencil, and, launched 
once more into the comfortable rut of habit, 
ticked away peacefully like the eight-day clock. 
And this is the (I hope) pardonable result. 
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^ ON BEING IDLE 



I have long laboured under a dark suspi¬ 
cion that I am an idle person. It is an entirely 
private suspicion. If I chance to mention it 
in conversation, I do not expect to be believed. I 
announce that I am idle, in fact, to prevent the idea 
spreading that I am idle. The art of defence is 
attack. I defend myself by attacking myself, 
and claim a verdict of not guilty by the candour of 
my confession of guilt. I disarm you by laying 
down my arms. "Ah, ah,’’ I expect you to 
say. "Ah, ah, you an idle person. Well, that 
is good.” And if you do not say it I at least give 
myself the pleasure of believing that you think it. 

This is not, I imagine, an uncommon 
artifice. Most of us say things about ourselves 
that we should not like to hear other people say 
about us. We say them in order that they may 
not be believed. In the same way some people 
find satisfaction in foretelling the probability of 
their early decease. They like to have the 
assurance that that event is as remote as it is 
undesirable. They enjoy the luxury of anticipating 
the sorrow it will inflict on others. We all like to 
feel we shall be missed. We all like to share the 
pathos of our own obsequies. I remember a nice 
old gentleman whose favourite topic was "When 
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I am gone.” One day he was telling , his 
young grandson, as the child sat on his knee, 
what would happen when he was gone, and. the 
young grandson looked up cheerfully and said, 
"When you are gone, grandfather, shall I be 
at the funeral ?” It was a devastating question, 
and it was observed that afterwards the old gentle¬ 
man never discussed his latter end with his 
formidable grandchild. He made it too pain¬ 
fully literal. 

And if, after an assurance from me of my 
congenital idleness, you were to express regret 
at so unfortunate an affliction I should feel as sad 
as the old gentleman. I should Teel that you 
were lacking in tact, and I dare say I should 
take care not to lay myself open again to such 
^aucherie^. But in these articles I am happily 
free from this nigghng self-deception. I can 
speak the plain truth about "Alpha of the 
Plough”^ without asking for any consideration 
for his feelings, I do not care how he suffers. 
And I say with confidence that he is an idle person. 
I was never more satisfied of the fact than at this 
moment. For hours he has been engaged in the 
agreeable task of dodging his duty to the Star^, 

It began quite early this morning—for you 
cannot help being about quite early now that 
the clock has been put forward—or is it back?— 
for summer-time^. Fie first went up on to the 
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hill behind the cottage, and there at the edge 
of the beech woods he lay down on the turf, 
resolved to write an article en plein air^, as 
Corot® used to paint his pictures—an article 
that would simply carry the intoxication of this May 
morning into Fleet Street and set that stulfy 
thoroughfare carolling with larks, and make it 
green with the green and dappled wonder of 
the beech woods. But first of all he had to saturate 
himself with the sunshine. You cannot give out 
sunshine until you have taken it in. That, 
said he, is plain to the meanest understanding. So 
he took it in. He just lay on his back and looked 
at the clouds sailing serenely in the blue. They 
were well worth looking at—large, fat, lazy clouds 
that drifted along silently and dreamily^ like 
vast bales of wool being wafted from one star 
to another. He looked at them “long and 
long” as Walt Whitman® used to say. How that 
loafer of genius, he' said, , would have loved 
to lie and look at those woolly clouds. 

And before he had thoroughly examined 
the clouds he became absorbed in another task. 

There were the sounds to be considered. You 
could not have a picture of this May morning 
without the sounds. So he began enumerating 
the sounds that came up from the valley and | 

the plain on the wings of the west wind. Fie i 

had no idea what a lot of sounds one could hear if ; 
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<000 gave one’s mind to the task seriously. There 
was the thin whisper of the breeze in the grass on 
which he lay, the breathings of the woodland 
behind, the dry flutter of dead leaves from a 
dwarf beech near by, the boom of a bumble-bee 
that came blustering past, the song of the 
meadow pipit rising from the fields below, the 
shout of the cuckoo sailing up the valley, the clatter 
of magpies on the hill-side, the “spink-spink” of 
the chaffinch, the whirr of a tractor in a dis¬ 
tant field, the crowing of a far-off cock, the 
bark of a sheep-dog, the ring of an axe reverberating 
I from a remote clearing in the beech woods, the 
voices of children who were gathering violets 
! and bluebells in the wooded hollow on r the 

i , other side of the hill All these and many other 
4 things he heard, still lying on his back and 

looking at the heavenly bales of wool. Their 
dreaminess affected him; their billowy softness 
invited to slumber... 

When he awoke he decided that it was 
too late to start an article then. Moreover, the 
best time to write an article was the afternoon, 
and the best place was the orchard, sitting under a 
cherry tree, with the blossoms ’ falling at your 
feet like summer snow, and the bees about you 
preaching the stern lesson of labour. Yes, he 
would go to the bees. He would catch something 
of their fervour, their devotion to duty. They 
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did not lie about on their backs in the sun¬ 
shine looking at woolly clouds. To them, life 
was real, life was earnest. They were always 
“up and doing”®. It was true that there were 
the drones^®, impostors who make ten times the 
buzz of the workers, and would have you be¬ 
lieve they do all the work because they make 
most of the noise. But the example of these lazy 
fellows he would ignore. Under the cherry 
tree he would labour like the honey bee. 

But it happened that as he sat under the 
cherry tree the expert came out to look at the hives. 
She was quite capable of looking at the hives alone, 
but it seemed a civil thing to lend a hand at 
looking. So he put on a veil and gloves and 
went and looked. It is astonishing how time flie.s 
when you are looking in bee-hives. There are 
so many things to do and see. You always like to 
find the queeifi^ for example, to make sure that 
she is there, and to find one bee in thousands, takes 
time. It took more time than usual this after¬ 
noon, for tliere had been a tragedy in one of the 
hives. It was a nucleus hive, made up of brood 
frames from other hives, and provided with a queen 
of our best breed. But no queen was visible. The 
frames were turned over industriously without 
reward. ' At last, on the floor of the hive, 
below the frames, her corpse was found. This 
deepened the mystery. Had the workers, for 
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.some obscure reason, rejected her sovereignty 
and killed her, or had a rival to the throne 
appeared and given her her quietus ? The 
search was renewed, and at last the new queen was 
run to earth in the act of being fed by a couple of 
her subjects. She had been hatched from a 
queen cell that had escaped notice when the 
brood frames were put in and, according to the 
merciless law of the hive^®, had slain her 
senior. All this took time, and before he had 
finished, the cheerful clatter of tea things in the 
orchard announced another interruption of his 
task. 

And to cut a long story short, the article 
he set out to write in praise of the May morning 
was not written at all But perhaps this 
article about how it was not written will serve in¬ 
stead. It has at least one virtue, It exhales a 
moral as the rose exhales a perfume. 
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A NIGHT’S LODGING 

I awoke this morning with the sort of 
feeling a healthy child wakes with on Christmas 
Day. That is to say, I awoke with delight at the 
idea of getting up. I was in a strange bed in a 
strange city. I had arrived in the strange 
city late overnight, and had-had to take what 
lodging I could find. Until I lay down in my bed,, 
I had no idea how uncomfortable a bed could be. 
It was as cold as charity and as hard as a tax- 
gatherer. The bolster was the shape of a 
large round sausage, and the pillow was the shape 
of a sausage also. They were a relentless pair of 
ruffians, cold-hearted, passionless brutes, stolid 
and unresponsive, deaf alike to appeal or rebuke. 

I coaxed them with the flat .of my hand, and they 
scowled unmoved; I smote them with my closed 
fist, and they took no more notice of it than if their 
name had been DempseyL 

I did not know that I could hate any 
■inanimate thing so much as I hated that pil¬ 
low and that bolster. I did not know that such 
oceans of blind anger were bottled up within me. 

I banged them against each other with savage joy. 

I threw them on the floor and danced and 
stamped on them. I knelt on them; I sat on 
them; finally I kicked them, not in the hope of 
30 


doing them any good (hope had by this time died 
within me), but lor the simple delight of 
kicking the abominations. 

Then, warmed with these various exercises, 
I put the things back and got into bed. It was 
as I expected. The mattress was a fit compa¬ 
nion for the pillow and bolster. It lay like a newly 
ploughed field, every furrow deeply graven, every 
ridge with the edge of a dulled razor. It was not 
a field of warm loam or generous greensand that 
yielded to the touch. It was a field of stubborn 
Es.scx clay, cold and dank and merciless. The 
expanse was enormous. It seemed that during 
that measureless night I travelled miles to and fro 
acro.ss the field in search of a furrow into which I 
could wedge myself. I tried it on tlie east side and 
I tried it on the west, and I tried it all between. 
I tried it longitudinally; I tried it latitudinally; I 
tried it diagonally. The way with a bed like this, 
I said to myself, is not to get in the furrows, but to 
1 ic across the ridges. But when I did that I felt like 
a toad under the harrow, when “ilka tooth 
gies him a tig”-, and I resumed my search for 
a furrow that would give me a welcome. 

In the intervals I slept and had wild dreams 
in which I met Apollyorf^ straddling across my 
path. He came at me with fire belching from his 
nostrils, but I gave him a mighty thwack with 
a bolster I happened to be carrying and he 
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fell with an awful , thucl and split his head 
open on the ridge of the'ploughed field where the 
combat occurred. I dare say I slept more than 
I imagined, for I share Lord Granville’s^ view 
on the subject. Believing that he was a victim of 
insomnia, he took a house in Carlton House 
Terrace, within sound of Big Ben®, and was 
comforted to find that, in spite of nights which 
seemed to pass without a wink of sleep, he only 
heard the great bell once or twice. 

I did not do so well as that. As I fought 
with the furrows I heard all the night sound.s 
of the strange city without—the ringing of tram 
bells, the jolting of wagons, the songs of revel¬ 
lers, and so on—die down until all was quiet. I 
dozed and wakened and wakened and dozed, pray¬ 
ing for the dawn as fervently as ever Wellington 
prayed for Bliicher®. Once I dreamed that I 
had gone into Hell, and heard the cries of the 
souls in torment, and waking I found that the 
strange city without was coming to life again with 
a jangle of hoots and whistles and screams. Per¬ 
haps, I felt, my dream was not very far wrong. I 
lay and listened to the mad chorus. I had never 
imagined that there could be so many whistles 
whistling with such different notes, high notes and 
low notes, clear notes and foggy notes, shriek¬ 
ing and growling like a whole menagerie of wild 
beasts hungering for blood. Intermittent noises 
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began to be heard in the corridor, People were 
J^oving about. There was a swishing sound 
from the next room. A church clock outside 
began to strike, and I counted the strokes as 
a miser counts his money—one, two, three, 
four, five, six, seven. It seemed too good 
to^ be true. I punched the pillow to make cer¬ 
tain I was awake, and, under the comfortable 
assurance that release was at hand, fell to sleep 
again in my furrowed field. When I woke 
next, the room was light. I leapt from bed and 
kicked the pillow joyfully across the room. 
But the bolster I subjected to no such indignity. 
After all, it had done me a good turn with 
Apollyon, and I called the account square. 

Two hours later I am in the train fleeing 
from the strange city. I had never been to it 
before, and I dare say I shall never go to it again. 
But I shall always remember it as the City of Dread¬ 
ful NightL I feel now that I, too, have been 
with Aeneas into Hell®. Perhaps it is un¬ 
fair to the strange city. I dare say love and peace 
and beauty dwell there as abundantly as in 
most places. But I am content to leave the dis¬ 
covery of them to others. 
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V 

ON COURAGE 

I was asked the other day to send to a 
new magazine a statement as to the event oi the 
wari which had made the deepest impression on 
me. Without hesitation I selected the remarkable 
Christmas demonstrations in Flanders. Here were 
men who for weeks and months past had been 
engaged in the task of stalking each other and 
killing each other, and suddenly, under the influence 
of a common memory^, they repudiate the whole 
gospel of war and declare the gospel of brother¬ 
hood. Next day they began killing each other 
again as the obedient instruments of governments 
they do not control and of motives they do not 
understand. But the feet remains. It is a beam 
of light in the darkness, rich in meaning and hope. 

But if I were asked to name the instance of in¬ 
dividual action which had most impressed me I 
should find the task more difficult. Should I 
select something that shows how war depraves, or 
something that shows how it ennobles? If the 
latter I think I would choose that beautiful 
incident of the sailor on the Formidable^. 

He had won by ballot a place in one of the 
boats. The ship was going down, but he was to be 
saved. One pictures the scene: The boat is wait¬ 
ing to take him to the shore and safety. He looks 


at the old comrades who have lost in the ballot and 
who stand there doomed to death. He feels the 
passion for life surging within him. He sees the 
cold, dark sea waiting to engulf its victims. And 
in that great moment—the greatest moment that 
can come to any man—he makes the triumph¬ 
ant choice. He turns to one of his comrades. 
“You’ve got parents,” he says. “I haven’t.” 
And with that word—so heroic in its simplicity— 
he makes the other take his place in the boat 
and signs his own death warrant. 

I see him on the deck among his doomed fel¬ 
lows, watching the disappearing boat until the 
final plunge comes and all is over. The sea 
never took a braver man to its bosom. “Greater 
love hath no man than this...”^ 

Can you read that story without some tumult 
within you—without feeling that humanity itself 
is ennobled by this great act and that you are, in 
some mysterious way, better for the deed? 
That is the splendid fruit of all such sublime sacri¬ 
fice. It enriches the whole human family. 
It makes us lift our heads with pride that we are 
men—that there is in us at our best this 
noble gift of valiant unselfishness, this glorious 
prodigality that spends life itself for something 
greater than life. If we had met this nameless 
sailor we should have found him perhaps a very 
ordinary man, with plenty of failings, doubtless, 
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like the rest of us, and without any idea that he 
had in him the priceless jewel beside which crowns 
and coronets are empty baubles. He was some¬ 
thing greater than he knew. 

How many of us could pass such a test? 
What should I do? What would you do? We 
neither of us know, for we are as great a 
mystery to ourselves as we are to our neighbours. 
Bob Acres® said he found that “a man may have 
a deal of valour in him without knowing it,” and it 
is equally true that a man may be more 
chicken-hearted than he himself suspects. Only 
the occasion discovers of what stuff we are made— 
whether we are heroes or cowards, saints or sinners. 
A blustering manner will not reveal the one any 
more than a long face will reveal the other. 

The merit of this sailor’s heroism was that it 
was done with calculation—in cold blood, as it 
were, with that “two-o’clock-in-the-moming- 
courage” of which Napoleon® spoke as the real 
thing. Many of us could do brave things in hot 
blood, with a sudden rush of the spirit, who would 
fail if we had time, as this man had, to pause and 
think, to reckon, to doubt, to grow cold and 
selfish, The merit of his deed is that it was an act 
of physical courage based on the higher quality of 
moral courage. 

Nor because a man fails in the great 
moment is he necessarily all a coward. Mark 
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Twain’ was once talking to a friend of mine on 
the subject of courage in men, and spoke of a man 
whose name is associated with a book that has 
become a classic. ‘T knew him well,” he said, 
“and I knew him as a brave man. Yet he once 
did the most cowardly thing I have ever heard of 
any man. He was in a shipwreck, and as the ship 
was going down he snatched a lifebelt from a 
woman passenger and put it on himself. He was 
saved, and she was drowned. And in spite of that 
frightful act I think he was not a coward. I know 
there was not a day of his life afterwards when he 
would not willingly and in cold blood have given 
his life to recall that shameful act.” 

In this case the fiiilure was not in moral 
courage, but in physical courage. He was de¬ 
moralized^ by the peril, and the physical coward 
came uppermost. If he had had time to re¬ 
cover his moral balance he would have died 
an honourable death. It is no uncommon 
thing for a man to have in him the elements 
both of the hero and the coward. You remem¬ 
ber that delightful remark of Mrs. Disraeli®, 
one of the most characteristic of the many quaint 
sayings attributed to that strange woman. 

“Dizzy,” she said, “has wonderful moral cour¬ 
age, but no physical courage. I always have to 
pull the string of his shower bath.” It is a 
capital illustration of that conflict of the 
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coward and the brave man that takes place in 
most of us. Dizzy’s moral courage carried him 
to the bath, but there his physical courage failed 
him. He could not pull the string that ad¬ 
ministered the cold shock. The bathroom is 
rich in such secrets, and life teems with them. 

The true hero is he who unites the two 
qualities. The physical element is the more 
plentiful. For one man who will count the cost of 
sacrifice and, having counted it, pay the price with 
unfaltering heart, there are many who will answer 
the sudden call to meet peril with swift defiance. 
The courage that snatches a comrade from under 
the guns of the enemy or a child from the flames 
is, happily, not uncommon. It is inspired by an 
impulse that takes men out of themselves and by a 
certain spirit of challenge to fate that everyone with 
a sporting instinct loves to take. But the act of 
the sailor of the Formidable was a much bigger 
thing. Here was no thrill of gallantry and no 
sporting risk. He dealt in cold certainties: the 
boat and safety; the ship and death; his life or 
the other’s. And he thought of his comrade’s old 
parents at home and chose death. 

It was a great end. I wonder whether 
you or I would be capable of it. I would give 
much to feel that I could answer in the 
affirmative—that I could take my stand on the 
spiritual plane of that unknown sailor. 


VI 


ON FEAR 

I am disposed to agree with Captain Dol- 
bey^ that the man who knows no fear exists only in 
the imagination of the lady novelist or those who 
fight their battles at the base. He is in¬ 
vented because these naive people suppose that 
a hero who is conscious of fear ceases to be a 
hero. But the truth surely is that there would be 
no merit in being brave if you had no fear. 
The real victory of the hero is not over outward 
circumstances, but over himself One of the 
bravest men of our time is a man who was 
born timid and nervous and suffered tortures of 
apprehension, and who set himself to the deli¬ 
berate conquest of his fears by challenging every 
danger that crossed his path and even going out of 
his way to meet the things he dreaded. By sheer 
will he beat down the enemy within, and to 
the external world he seemed like a man who 
knew no fear, But the very essence of his 
heroism was that he had fought fear and won. 

It is time we got rid of the notion that 
there is anything discreditable in knowing fear, 
You might as well say that there is something dis¬ 
creditable in being tempted to tell a falsehood. 
The virtue is not in having no temptation to lie, 
but in being tempted to lie and yet telling the 
39 
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truth. And the more you are tempted the more 
splendid is the resistance. Without temptation 
you may make a plaster saint, but not a 
human hero. That is why the familiar story 
of Nelson^ when a boy—-“Fear! grandmother. 
I never saw fear. What is it?”--“is so essentially 
false. Nelson did some of the bravest things 
ever done by man. They were brave to the 
brink of recklessness. The whole episode of the 
battle of Copenhagen® was a breathless chal- 
lenge to all the dictates of prudence. On the facts 
one would be compelled to admit that it was 
an act of uncalculating recklessness, except for 
one incident which flashes a sudden light on 
the mind of Nelson and reveals his astonishing 
command of himself and of circumstance. When 
the issue was trembling in the balance and 
every moment lost might mean disaster, he pre¬ 
pared his audacious message of terms to the 
Grown Prince^ ashore. It was a magnificent 
piece of what, in these days, we should call camou¬ 
flage. When he had written it, a wafer was 
given him, but he ordered a candle to be brought 
from the cockpit and sealed the letter with 
wax, affixing a larger seal than he ordinarily 
used. “This,” said he, “is no time to appear 
hurried and informal.” With such triumphant 
self-possession could he trample on fear when he 
had a great end in view. But when there was 
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nothing at stake he could be as fearful as anybody, 
as in the accident to his carriage, recorded, 

I think, in Southey’s L^e- of Nelson^. 

That incident of young Swinburne’s® climb 
of Culver Cliff, in the Isle of Wight, expresses- 
the commonsense of the matter very well. At 
the age of seventeen he wanted to be a cavalry 
officer, and he decided to climb Culver Cliff,, 
which was believed to be impregnable, “as a 
chance of testing my nerve in the face of death 
which could not be surpassed.” He performed 
the feat, and then,confessed his hardihood to his 
mother. 

“Of course,” he said, “she wanted to- 
know why T had done such a thing, and 
when I told her she laughed a short, sweet 
laugh, most satisfactory to the young ear, and 
said, ‘Nobody ever thought you were a coward, 
my boy.’ I said that was all very well, but how 
could I tell till I tried? ‘But you won’t do it 
again?’ she. said. I replied, ‘Of course not—■ 
where would be the fun?’ ” 

It was not that he had no fear: it was that he, 
wanted to convince himself that he was able to 
master his fear when the emergency came. Having 
discovered that he had fear under his control there 
was no sense in taking risks for the mere sake of 
i . taking them. 

Most fears are purely subjective, the phan- 
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toms of a too vivid mind. I was looking over 
,a deserted house situated in large grounds in the 
•country the other day. It had been empty 
jsince the beginning of the war. Up to then 
lit had been occupied by a man in the shipping 
trade. On the day that war was declared he 
irushed into the house and cried, “We have de- 
■clared war on Germany. I am ruined.” Then 
.'he went out and shot himself. Had his mind been 
■disciplined against panic he would have mas¬ 
tered his fears and would have discovered that 
he had the luck to be in a trade which has bene- 
.fited by the war more, perhaps, than any other. 

In this case it was the sudden impact of 
fear that overthrew reason from its balance, but in 
•other cases fear is a maggot in the brain 
■that grows by brooding. There is a story of 
Maupassant’s^, which illustrates how a man who 
iis not a coward may literally die of fright, by dwell¬ 
ing' upon fear. He had resented the conduct 
■of a man in a restaurant, who had stared insolently 
,at a lady who was with him. His action led 
tto a chaiHenge from the offender, and an 
.arrangement to meet next morning. When he got 
iiome, instead of going to bed, he began to 
wonder who Ms foe was, to hunt for his name in 
(directories, to-(recall the cold assurance of his 
challenge, and to invest him with all sorts of 
tenors as a marhsman. As the night advanced he 
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passed through all the stages from anxious curiosity 
to panic, and when his valet called him at 
dawn he found a corpse. Like the shipowner, he 
had shot himself to escape the terrors of his 
mind. 

It is the imaginative people who suffer 
most from fear. Give them only a hint of 
peril, and their minds will explore the whole cir¬ 
cumstance of disastrous consequences. It is 
not a bad thing in this world to be born a little dull 
and unimaginative. You will have a much 
more comfortable time. And if you have not 
taken that precaution, you will do well to 
have a prosaic person handy to correct your 
fantasies. Therein Don Quixote® showed his 
wisdom. In the romantic theatre of his mind 
perils rose like giants on every horizon; but 
there was always Sancho Panza® on his don¬ 
key, ready to prick the bubbles of his master 
with the broadsword of his incomparable stu¬ 
pidity. 



VII 

ON THE TOP NOTE 

A pleasant-looking young lady (whose name 
I think was Pamela) sitting opposite me in the 
bus was complaining to her companion that Regi¬ 
nald was so dead-alive, He was most frightfully 
clever, of course—a B.Sc. and all that sort of 
thing, don’t you know; but, oh, so awfully icy. 
You went to a theatre with him, and you got 
most tremendously thrilled, and he would say, 
"Yes, quite nice.” Or you got him to read a book 
that was simply ripping and that you had wallowed 
in most terrifically, and he would say, “Quite 
nice.” She liked people to be enthusiastic. It 
was most horribly disappointing when you were 
simply hoiling with excitement to hear someone 
say, “Yes, quite nice.” It made you feel most 
awfully done in, don’t you know. If people 
enjoyed themselves, why shouldn’t they say they 
enjoyed themselves and let themselves “go” a bit? 
She always let herself go. 

I felt that I agreed with her on the main 
issue. Reginald was aggravating. I felt that 
I knew Reginald. I saw him going through life 
more than a little bored with everything. 
There’s nothing new and nothing true, and no 
matter, he seems to say. Man delights him not, 
nor woman neither.^ He is astonished at nothing, 
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amused by nothing, cheered by nothing. His mind 
has disciplined his emotions so effectually that 
they have ceased to have anything to do. He is 
superior to tears or laughter, and would refuse to 
be surprised even if he saw the lions by the 
Nelson Column® suddenly stand up and roar for 
their dinner. As a moderately enthusiastic person, 
I sympathized with the young lady opposite about 
Reginald. I wished Reginald would let himself go 
a bit. 

But then it seemed to me that a mist 
passed before my vision and that Reginald 
himself was sitting in the seat opposite talking to a 
friend about Pamela. He liked Pamela very 
much, he said, but really her gush got on his 
'nerves. She was always on her top note. Every¬ 
thing was tnost frightfully good or most awfully 
jolly or most hideously bad. Why couldn’t people 
express themselves reasonably and use words with 
some respect for their meaning? He wished some¬ 
one would tell Pam not to shriek every time she 
opened her mouth. It was such a pity, because she 
really had a pretty mouth and was a nice girl. 

And hearing (imaginatively) Reginald’s 
view of the matter, I was bound to admit 
that he had a case too. For I share his 
dislike to these extravagances of speech with 
which our Pamelas express the warmth of their 
feelings and the poverty of their minds. I should 
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like to remind Pamela of the' caution which 
Johnson gave to Boswell.® He had accom¬ 
panied Bozzy to Plarwich to see him embark 
for Utrecht. “I happened to say,” says Bos¬ 
well, *‘it would be terrible if he should not 
find a speedy opportunity of returning to Lon¬ 
don, and be confined in so dull a place.” 

“Johnson: ‘Don’t sir, accustom yourself to 
use big words for little matters. It would 
not be terrible, though I were to be detained 
some time here.’ ” 

It may have occurred to Boswell that 
Johnson was hardly the person to rebuke the 
use of big words; but though Johnson loved 
long words he did not use wrong words.'^ His 
sin was not the hysteria of speech, but the ped¬ 
antry of speech. He liked the fine clothes of 
language and dressed his thoughts up to full- 
bottomed wig and ruffles. It was a curious 
weakness for so great a man whose natural 
expression was always simple and vigorous. 
His big words were an afterthought of the 
pedant'imposed on the brief, energetic utterance 
that was natural to him, as when commenting 
on some work he said that it “had not wit 
enough to keep it sweet” and then, pulling 
himself together, blunted the edge of that swift, 
keen criticism by saying that “it had not vital¬ 
ity enough to preserve it from putrefaction.” 
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But though Johnson’s big words blurred hk 
thought, they did not misrepresent it. They 
deprived it of force, but not of precision. His re¬ 
buke to Boswell was in regard to the extravagance- 
of the word for the occasion. It would have been 
annoying or inconvenient to be kept at Har¬ 
wich, but it would not have h&tn terrible. 

But the modem habit is not a mere matter of 
excess, as in the case of Boswell In the 
attempt to be emphatic, Pamela murders speech. 
If you pass her the mustard, she says “Thanks, 
awfully'^ If she enjoyed her game of tennis, she 
says it has been jolly”, and if she approves, 
of a book, she declares it to be "frightfully good”. 

I am old enough to remember when this verbal 
atrocity began to be used, and I have lived tO' 
see it become the accepted coinage of a certain 
kind of conversation. It began as a piece of affecta¬ 
tion, and has ended as a desolating vulgarity. 

I do not think that Reginald wants Pamela 
to be less enthusiastic. He only wants her to pre¬ 
serve some proportion in regard to things. 
He feels as Jamie Soutar of Drumtochty, in Ian 
Maclaren’s® story, felt. Jamie had “a gift o’ dis- 
creemination,” and was distressed by the purple- 
adjectives of Mr. Hopps, the little Cockney®. When 
Mr. Hopps raved about the sunset, Jamie observed, 
that it was “no bad”. 

“No bad!” said Mr. Hopps, “I call it 
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glorious, and if it hisn’t, then I’d like to know 
what his.” 

“Man,” replied Soutar austerely, “yeT surely 
;keep ae word for the 21st o’ Reevelation”^ 

Had any native used such words as “mag¬ 
nificent” in Drumtochty there would have been 
an uneasy feeling in the glen; the man must be 
suffering from wind in the head, and might upset 
the rotation of crops, sowing his young grass after 
potatoes, or replacing turnip with beet. 

Reginald would not expect Pamela to put so 
harsh a bridle as this upon her tongue. He 
would only suggest that she should be sparing 
,of her superlatives and her enthusiasm, so that 
when she used them they conveyed some sort of 
meaning' and some sense of value., And pro¬ 
bably Pamela would find that in curing 
herself she had cured Reginald. He would 
let himself “go” a little more if she let her¬ 
self “go” a little less. For his iciness is probably 
.an attempt to moderate her tropical fervour. 


VlII 

ON A PAINTED FACE 

The- other day I met in the street a young 
lady who, but yesterday, seemed to me a young 
girl. She had in the interval taken that sudden 
leap from youth to maturity which is always so won¬ 
derful and perplexing. When I had seen her last 
there would have been no impropriety in giving 
her a kiss in the street. Now I should as little 
; have a thought of ofiering to kiss her as of whistling 
to the^ Archbishop of Canterbury if I had seen 
that dignitary passing on the other side of the 
road. She had taken wing and flown from the 
nest. She was no longer a child; she was a per¬ 
sonage. I found myself trying (a little clumsily) 

I to adapt my conversation to her new status, 

j and when I left her I raised my hat a trifle 

more elaborately than is my custom. 

But the thing that struck me most about 
her, and the thing that has set me writing about 
her, was this: I noticed that her face was 
pa,inted and powdered. Now if there is one 
thing I abominate above all others it is a 
painted face. On the stage, of course, it is right 
and proper. The stage is a world of make- 
believe, and it is the business of the lady of sixty to 
give you the impression that she is a sweet young 
thing of seventeen. There is no affectation in 
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this. It is her vocation to be young, and she 
follows it as willingly or unwillingly as you or 
I follow our respective callings. At the moment, 
for example, I would do anything to escape 
writing this article, for the sun is shining in the 
bluest of April skies and the bees are foraging in 
the orchard, and everything calls me outside to the 
woods and hills. But I must bake my tale of bricks^ 
first with as much pretence of enjoying the job as 
possible. And in the same way, and perhaps some¬ 
times with the same distaste, the Juliet^ of middle 
age puts on the bloom of the Juliet of seventeen. 

But that anyone, not compelled to do 
it for a living, should paint the face or dye the hair 
is, to me, unintelligible. It is like attempting^ to 
pass off a counterfeit coin. It is either a confession 
that one is so ashamed of one’s face that one dare not 
let it be seen in public, or it is an attempt to 
deceive the world into accepting you as something 
other than you are. It has the^ same effect on the 
observer that those sham oak beams and up¬ 
rights that are so popular on the front of suburban 
houses have. They are not real beams or up¬ 
rights. They do not support anything, or fill any 
useful function. They are only a thin veneer 
of oak stuck on to pretend that they are the real , 
thing. They are a detestable pretence, and I 
would rather live in a hovel than in a house tricked 
out with such vulgar deceits tliat do not deceive. 
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And in the same way the paint on the face' 
and the dye on the hair never really achieve their 
object. If they did they would not cease to be 
a sham, but at least they would not be a transparent 
sham. There, are, of course, degrees of fai¬ 
lure. Mrs, Gamp’s^ curls were so obviously 
false that they could not be said to be intended to 
deceive. On the other hand, the great lady who 
employs the most scientific face-makers in order to 
defeat the encroachments of Time does very 
nearly succeed. But her failure is really more 
tragic than that of Mrs. Gamp. How tragic I 
realized one day when I was introduced to a 
distinguished “society” womanS whose youthful 
beauty was popularly supposed to have sur¬ 
vived to old age. At a distance she did indeed seem 
to be a miracle of girlish loveliness. But when I 
came close to her and saw the old, bleared eyes 
in the midst of that beautifully enamelled face, the 
shock had in it something akin to horror. It 
was as though Death himself was peeping out 
triumphantly through the painted mask, And 
in that moment I seemed to see all the pitiful years 
of struggle that this unhappy woman had devoted 
to the pretence of never growing older. Her pink 
and white cheeks were not a thing of beauty. They 
were only a grim jest on herseli; on her ambitions,, 
her ideals, her poor little soul. 

Why should we 
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wrinkles and grey hairs? In their place they can 
be as beautiful as the freshest glow on the face of 
youth. There is a beauty of the sunrise and a 
beauty of the sunset. And of the two the beauty 
'of the sunset is the deeper and more spiritual. 
"There are some faces that seem to grow in loveli¬ 
ness as the snows fall around them, and the acid 
of Time bites the gracious lines deeper. The 
dimple has become a crease, but it is nonetheless 
beautiful, for in that crease is the epic® of a 
lifetime. To smooth out the crease, to cover it 
with the false hue of youth, is to turn the epic into 
a satire®. 

And if the painted face of age is horrible 
the painted face of youth is disgusting. It is artisti¬ 
cally bad and spiritually worse. It is the 
mark of a debased taste and a shallow mind. It is 
like painting the lily or adding a perfume to the 
violet^, and has on one the unpleasant effect that is 
made by the heavy odours in which the 
same type of person drenches herself, so that to 
pass her is like passing through a sickly fog. These 
things are the symptom of a diseased mind—a 
rmind that has lost the healthy love of truth 
and nature, and has taken refuge in falsities and 
shams. The paint on the face does not stop at the 
cheeks. It stains the soul. 


IX 

THE OPEN WINDOW 


I entered a railway-carriage at a country 
station the other morning and found myself in a 
compartment containing five people. I took a 
vacant seat between a man in the corridor comer 
and a lady dressed in handsome furs in the window 
corner. A girl whom I took for the lady’s daughter 
sat opposite to her, and a gentleman whom I took 
to be the lady’s husband sat next to the girl, while 
another man occupied the remaining corner by the 
corridor. These people had all evidently been in 
the train sometime, and on entering I was vaguely 
sensible of having broken in upon a drama which 
was unfinished. The atmosphere seemed charged 
with feelings whose expression had only been sus¬ 
pended, and I was not surprised when, the train 
being in motion, hostilities were resumed. 

The window by which the lady sat was' 
half-open, and as the train gathered speed, the 
wind which was blowing from the east, came in 
like a whip-lash. It missed the lady in her 
wraps, but hit me in the face and curled 
round the neck of the man in the corridor 
corner. He leaned forward and asked, with the 
air of having made the request before, that the 
window should be closed. “Certainly not!” said 
53 
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the lady. I glanced at her and, so far as her face 
was visible above the billowing furs that en¬ 
veloped her, saw she was a person who was 
not to be trifled with. Her lips were tight pressed 
and her nostrils swelled with battle. 

. The man in the corner addressed himself 
to the husband, who had buried himself in his 
newspaper in the obvious hope of being over¬ 
looked. The man explained with what deadly aim 
the wind came into his corner, and how if the 
window were shut and the corridor door was 
opened they could have plenty of air without 
discomfort. Dragged thus into the fighting-line, 
the husband,lowered his paper and looked over 
his glasses timidly in the direction of his wife. She 
had a copy of a picture paper in her hands, and 
without looking at her husband she emitted a little 
snort and turned the pages as if she were wringing 
their necks. The husband, who had a kindly 
face and looked as though he had long since 
laid down his arms in an unequal battle, knew 
the symptoms. He uttered no word to the terrific 
woman by the window, but turning to the man 
and still looking benignly over his glasses, 
offered to take the pos t of peril in the comer. The 
man said No, he was quite comfortable in his corner 
if the window were closed. He put on his hat, 
turned up his coat collar, held up his paper 
against the gale and fell silent. 
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i Ihe husband, with one more furtive glance 

j at his wife, resumed reading. As I watched 

i him I thought of the story of the old parson, 

who, driving with his wife in a country lane, 
i met a farmer in, his cart. There was no room 
to pass, and the law of the road made the parson 
f the offender, It was his business to “back” to 
a wide place in the lane to allow the farmer’s cart 
■j topa.ss. But the parson’s wife would not let him do 
so. The farmer must get out of the way. The poor 
parson was in tears between his duty and 

I terror of his wife. “Don’t worry, parson; don’t 
I worry,” said the farmer. “I’ll go back, I’ve just 
j such a old varminT as her myself at home.” 

I And that was how the battle over the window 

1 ended. The man in the corner made one brief 

rally. He flung the corridor door open in the 
; hope of diverting the , draught or, perhaps, making 

things unpleasant for his foe. But she was in- 
. t vulnerable to attack. She only stabbed the 

- pages of her picture paper a little more viciously. 

The man then fled from the field. He went 
out and found seats for himself and his companion 
in another compartment, and returning re¬ 
moved his luggage. The lady’s victory was 
complete. She was left unchallenged mistress 
of the compartment. She gave her paper a final 
t comprehensive stab, commanded her husband to 
j dose the corridor door which her defeated an- 
'1 

i 

1 
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■f 

tagonist had shamelessly left open, and sat up 
to enjoy her triumph. 

As I looked from her to the nice, kindly, 
henpecked husband^ now again absorbed in his 
newspaper, I felt pity for so afflicted a fellow- 
creature. Poor fellow! What a life! 

■. T: 
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X 

, ON SAYING “PLEASE” 

The young lift-man in a City office whO' 
threw a passenger out of his lift the other 
morning and was lined for the offence was un¬ 
doubtedly in the wrong. It was a question 
of “Please.” The complainant entering the lift,, 
said, “Top.” The lift-man demanded “Top- 
please,” and this concession being refused he not 
only declined to comply with the instruction,, 
but hurled the passenger out of the lift. 
This, of course was carrying a comment on 
manner too far. Discourtesy is not a legal 
offence, and it does not excuse assault and 
battery. If a burglar. breaks into my houso 
and I knock him down, the law will acquit me,, 
and if I am physically assaulted, it will permit 
me to retaliate with reasonable violence. It does, 
this because the burglar and my assailant haye 
broken quite definite commands of the law. But 
no legal system could attempt to legislate- 
against bad manners, or could sanction the use 
of violence against something which it does not 
itself recognize as a legally punishable offence. 
And whatever our sympathy with the lift-man, we 
must admit that the law is reasonable. It 
would never do if we were at liberty to box 
people’s ears because we did not like their be- 
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haviour, or the tone of their voices, or the 
scowl on their faces. Our fists would never be 
idle, and the gutters of the City would run with 
blood all day. 

I may be as uncivil as I may please and 
the law will protect me against violent retalia¬ 
tion. I may be haughty or boorish and there 
is no penalty to pay except the penalty of being 
written down an ill-mannered fellow. The law 
'does not compel me to say “Please” or to 
attune my voice to other people’s sensibilities 
any more than it says that I shall not wax 
my moustache or dye my hair or wear ringlets 
down my back. It does not recognize the 
laceration of our feelings as a case for compensation. 

There is no allowance for moral and intellectual 
damages in these matters. 

This’ does not mean that the damages are neg¬ 
ligible. It is probable that the lift-man was 
much more acutely hurt by what he regarded as a 
slur upon his social standing than he would 
have been'if he had a kick on the shins, for which 
he could have got a legal redress. The pain of 
a kick on the shins soon passes away but 
the pain of a wound to our self-respect or our 
vanity may poison a whole day. I can ima¬ 
gine that lift-man, denied the relief of throwing the 
author of his wound out of the lift, brooding 1 

over the insult by the hour, and visiting it on ; 
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Ms wife in the evening as the only way of res¬ 
toring his equilibrium. For there are few things 
more catching than bad temper and bad manners. 
When Sir Anthony Absolute bullied Captain 
Absolute, the latter went out and bullied his 
man, Fag, whereupon Fag went out downstairs 
and kicked the page-boyL Probably the man 
who said “Top” to the lift-man was really 
only getting back on his employer who had not 
said “Good morning” to him because he him¬ 
self had been henpecked at breakfast by his wife, 
to whom the cook had been insolent because 
the housemaid had “answered her back”. We 
infect the world with our ill-humours. Bad man¬ 
ners probably do more to poison the stream of the 
general life than all the crimes in the calen¬ 
dar®. For one wife who gets a black eye from an 
otherwise good-natured husband there are a 
hundred who live a life of martyrdom under 
the shadow of a morose temper., But all the same 
the law cannot become the guardian of our 
private maimers. No Decalogue® could cover 
the vast area of offences and no court could admi¬ 
nister a law which governed our social civilities, 
our speech, the tilt of our eyebrows and all 
our moods and manners. 

But though we are bound to endorse the 
verdict against the lift-man, most people will 
have a certain sympathy with him. While it 
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is true that there is no law that compels us to 
say “Please”, there is a social practice much older 
and much more sacred than any law which enjoins 
us to be civil. And the first requirement of civi¬ 
lity is that we should acknowledge a service.. 
“Please” and “Thank you” are the small change 
with which we pay our way as social beings. They 
are the little courtesies by which we keep the 
machine of life oiled and running sweetly. They 
put our intercourse upon the basis of a friendly co¬ 
operation, an easy give-and-take, instead of on 
the basis of superiors dictating to inferiors. It is 
a very vulgar mind that would wish to command 
where he can have the service for asking, and have 
it with willingness and good-feeling instead of re¬ 
sentment. 

I should like to “feature”^ in this connec¬ 
tion my friend, the polite conductor. By this dis¬ 
criminating title I do not intend to suggest a rebuke 
to conductors generally. On the contrary, I am 
disposed to think that there are few classes of men 
who come through the ordeal of a very trying 
calling better than bus conductors do, Here and 
there you will meet an unpleasant specimen who 
regards the passengers as his natural enemies— 
as creatures whose chief purpose on the bus is to 
cheat him, and who can only be kept reasonably 
honest by a loud voice and an aggressive manner. 
But this type is rare—rarer than it used to be. I 
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fancy the public owes much to the Underground 
Railway CompanyV which also runs the buses, for 
insisting on a certain standard of civility in its 
servants and taking care that that standard is 
observed. In doing this it not only makes things 
pleasant for the travelling public, but performs 
an important social service. 

It is not, therefore, with any feeling of un¬ 
friendliness to conductors as a class that I pay a 
tribute to a particular member of that class. I 
first became conscious of his existence one day 
when I jumped on to a bus and found that I had 
left home without any money in my pocket. 
Everyone has had the experience and knows the feel¬ 
ing, the mixed feeling, which'the discovery arouses. 
You are annoyed because you look like a fool at the 
best and like a knave at the worst. You would 
not be at all surprised if the conductor eyed you 
coldly as much as to say, “Yes, I know that stale 
old trick. Now then, off you get.” And even 
if the conductor is a good fellow and lets you 
down easily, you are faced with the necessity 
of going back, and the inconvenience, perhaps, of 
missing your train or your engagement. 

Having searched my pockets in vain for stray 
coppers, and having found I was utterly penni¬ 
less, I told the conductor with as honest a face as I 
could assume that I couldn’t pay the fare, and 
must go back for money. “Oh,. you needn’t 
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get off: that’s all right,” said he. “All right,” 
said I, “but I haven’t a copper on me.” “Oh„ 
I’ll book you through,” he replied. “Where 
d’ye want to go?” and he handled his bundle 
of tickets with the air of a man who was prepared 
to give me a ticket for anywhere from the Bank tO' 
Hong Kong®. I said it was very kind of him, 
and told him where I wanted to go, and as he gave' 
me the ticket I said, “But where shall I send the 
fare?” “Oh, you’ll see me some day all right,” 
he said cheerfully, as he turned to go. And then, 
luckily, my fingers, still wandering in the cor¬ 
ners of my pockets lighted on a shilling and the 
account was squared. But that fact did not lessen 
the glow of pleasure which so good-natured an 
action had given me. 

A few days after, my most sensitive toe was 
trampled on rather heavily as I sat reading on 
the top of a bus. I looked up with some anger and 
more agony, and saw my friend of the cheerful 
countenance. “Sorry, sir,” he said. I know 
these are heavy boots. Got ’em because my own 
feet get trod on so much, and now I’m treading on, 
other people’s. Hope I didn’t hurt you, sir.” 
He had hurt me but he was so nice about it 
that I assured him he hadn’t. After this I, 
began to observe him whenever I boarded his bus,, 
and found a curious pleasure in the constant good¬ 
nature of his bearing. He seemed to have an. 
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inexhaustible fund of patience and a gift for 
making his passengers comfortable. I noticed 
that if it was raining he would run up the stairs to 
give some one the tip that there was “room in¬ 
side”. With old people he was as considerate as a 
son, and with children as solicitous as a father. He 
had evidently a peculiarly warm place in his 
heart for young people, and always indulged in 
some merry jest with them. If he had a 
blind man on board it was not enough to set 
him down safely on the pavement. He would call 
to Bill in front to wait while he took him 
across .the road or round the corner, or otherwise 
safely on his way. In short, I found that he 
irradiated such an atmosphere of good-temper 
and kindliness that a journey with him was a 
lesson in natural courtesy and good manners. 

What struck me particularly was the ease 
with which he got through his work. If bad 
manners are infectious, so also are good manners. 
If we encounter incivility most of us are apt to 
become uncivil, but it is an unusually uncouth 
person who can be disagreeable with sunny people. 
It is ’With manners as with the weather. “Nothing 
clears up my spirits like a fine day,” said 
Keats’, and a cheerful person descends on even 
the gloomiest of us with something of the benedic¬ 
tion of a fine day. And so it was always fine 
weather on the polite conductor’s bus, and his 
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own civility, his conciliatory address and good- 
humoured bearing, infected his passengers. In 
lightening their spirits he lightened his own 
task. His gaiety was not a wasteful luxury, 
but a sound investment. 

I have missed him from my bus route of 
late; but I hope that only means that he has 
carried his sunshine on to another road. It cannot 
be too widely diffused in a rather drab world. 
And I make no apologies for writing a panegyric 
on an unknown bus conductor. If Wordsworth 
could gather lessons of wisdom from the poor 
leech-gatherer® “on the lonely moor,” I see no 
reason why lesser people should not take lessons 
in conduct from one who shows how a very 
modest calling may be dignified by good-temper 
and kindly feeling. 

It is a matter of general agreement that 
the war has had a chilling effect upon those 
little everyday civilities of behaviour that 
sweeten the, general air. We must get those 
civilities back if we are to make life kindly 
and tolerable for each other. We cannot get 
them back by invoking the law. The policeman is 
a necessary symbol and the law is a necessary 
institution for a society that is still somewhat 
lower than the angels®. But the law can only 
protect us against material attack. Nor will 
the lift-man’s way of meeting moral affront by 
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physical violence help us to restore the civilities. 
I suggest to him, that he would have had a more 
subtle and effective revenge if he had treated the 
gentleman who would not say “Please” with 
elaborate politeness. He would have had the 
victory, not only over the boor, but over him¬ 
self, and that is the victory that counts. The 
polite man may lose the material advantage, 
but he always has the spiritual victory. I com¬ 
mend to the lift-man a story of Chesterfield'®.' 
In his time the London streets were without 
the pavements of to-day, and the man who “took 
the wall”’i had the driest footing. “I never 
give the wall to a scoundrel,” said a man who met 
Chesterfield one day in the street. “I always do,” 
said Chesterfield, stepping with a bow into the road. 

I hope the lift-man will agree that his revenge 
was much more sweet than if he had flung the 
fellow into the mud. 







XI 



A DAY WITH THE BEES 

There is a, prevalent notion that, the 
country is a good place to worlc in. The quiet 
of the country, so runs the theory, leaves the mind 
undistracted, calm, and able to concentrate 
on the task in hand. It is a plausible theory, 
but it is untrue. In town the movement, noise, 
and ceaseless unrest form a welter of sound that 
has no more personal significance than the lapping 
of the waves on the sea-shore. It does not disturb— 
it rather composes the mind. It is the irrelevant 
babble of, the world, enormous but signifying 
nothing, in the midst of which the mind is at 
ease and self-contained. But in the country 
every sound has an individual meaning that 
breaks in upon the quiet and demands atten¬ 
tion. It is not general: it is particular. Take 
to-day, for example, I had sat down after 
breakfast, determined to traverse the Sahara^ 
on which I am engaged and to reach the oasis of a 
chapter-ending by nightfall. 

But I had hardly begun when a bumble 
bee flew in at the open door on one side of 
the room and made for the closed window on the 
other side. The buzz of a bumble bee in the 
open air makes a substantial volume of sound. But 
inside the room this turbulent fellow sounded like 
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an aeroplane as he roared against the window- 
panes in his frantic efforts to get through. 
Hive him time, I thought. He will discover 
that there is no thoroughfare by the window and will 
return by the way he came in. Let me get on with 
my work. But the bumble bee has as little sense 
in the matter of exits and entrances as the wasp 
has, and my visitor kept up such a thunder 
against the window-panes that I was compelled to 
.surrender, got up, opened the window, and with a 
judicious thrust with a newspaper piloted the fellow 
out into the open air. 

It was a bad beginning for the journey across 
the Sahara; but I sat down, composed myself 
afresh, and started again, ignoring the thrush who 
was calling his hardest to me just outside the 
window to come out and see what a glorious sun- 
.shiny day we had got at last. But I was hardly 
launched again on my journey when I became 
conscious of unusual sounds in the garden. I 
looked out and saw the odd man, who had been 
banking up the potatoes, shielding himself as if 
from a storm and uttering strange cries. I 
left the desert again and rushed out. Everybody 
else in the house I found was rushing out. 
There, swirling like a cloud of dust across the 
garden, was a swarm of bees which had swept down 
from the hills and across the meadow land 
behind us and were evidently on the point of 
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settling. They passed by the house with the boom 
of ten thousand wings and came to rest in a haw¬ 
thorn bush on the road below. It was no business 
of , mine. The expert was out with veil and 
gloves on for the fray and could very well 
manage without my help, but no amount of fami¬ 
liarity makes me able to resist the call of a 
swarm of bees, and I forgot all about Sahara 
until we returned triumphantly with a branch 
bearing a vast coagulated mass of bees and 
succeeded in housing them in a spare 
hive. 

Then I remembered Sahara and, like Mr. 
Snodgrass^ (the exercise having warmed me 
unduly), I took off my coat and announced 
to myself that “Now I am about to begin.” A 
ring at the telephone bell! A swarm of bees had 
settled on the roof of a house a mile or two 
away, and would we be so kind as to take them 
away. Off went the expert as fast as petrol 
could carry her, and I returned to my lonely 
plough and the desert sands. But this day was 
doomed for me by the warm sun that had set all 
the surplus population of the hives for miles round 
trekking to new quarters. The cold spring and 
the wet May and early June had kept the bee 
world quiescent®. Looking in the hives we could 
see all the preparations for swarming in progress, 
but the weather had been unpropitious, and now 
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with this sudden burst of summer all the tide of re¬ 
pressed life was released, and it seemed that the 
whole countryside was alive with bees in 
flight from their crowded homes to new lodg¬ 
ings. Before the expert returned there was sensa¬ 
tion once more in the garden. No. 5 had swarmed, 
and down between the spruce-trees and the hedge 
the air was thick with the migrants. Usually our 
swarms settle in the hedge while the couriers 
fly far and wide to reconnoitre for suitable 
quarters. And it is in this interval of waiting that 
they are hived afresh. But this swarm neither 
settled in the hedge nor flew away with that 
.sudden inspiration which sometimes seizes them. 
They swirled round and round like a tornado 
that had lost its way. .Then they were observed to 
be returning to the hive they had left. 

Here was a mystery indeed. Had the 
queen^ changed her mind and gone back, or 
had she by some miracle eluded her enormous 
family? The arrival of the expert, with her new 
capture, relieved us of ,responsibility in the matter. 
She opened the hive and took out the frames 
on which the bees were massed, but the queen, 
discoverable by her larger size, was not to be 
seen. At last, outside on the path, we saw a group 
of bees and in the midst of them the queen. 
The adventure had been too much for her 
powers, or perhaps she had defective wings. 
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She was put back in the hive, and what the workers 
thought about the flight that failed I shall never 
know. But a new home to which the queen had no 
need to fly was soon at their disposal. 

By this time the day was far advanced, 
but my journey across Sahara had hardly, begun, 
and even now the interruptions from the bees 
were not at an end. For the third time there 
was commotion in the garden; on this occasion 
the note was tragedy. One of the hens, which had 
had some accident, was confined in a coop as 
a sort of convalescent home. Its water-supply 
was outside and thither the bees had gone to 
drink. One of them, objecting to the beak that 
came out of the coop, stung the hen near the eye, 
and the smell of the acid infuriated its fellows 
and soon the unhappy hen was enveloped in 
a cloud of bees, each stabbing it in its vuh 
nerable spot. When its plight was discovered 
the poor creature was insensible and apparently 
dying. With difficulty the assailants were driven 
off and the victim was put out of its misery. 

When night came I was still ploughing my 
lonely furrow with no hope of reaching the goal for 
which I had started out so hopefully in the morn¬ 
ing. No, the country is too exciting a place to 
work in. Give me the solitude of London, where 
there are no bees to swarm and no thrushes to keep 
telling one what a fine day it is in the garden. 


XII 

ALL ABOUT A DOG 


It was a bitterly cold night, and even at 
the far end of the bus the east wind that raved 
along the street' cut like a knife. The bus 
stopped, and two women and a man got in 
together and filled the vacant places. The 
younger woman was dressed in sealskin, and car¬ 
ried one of those little Pekinese dogs^ that women 
in sealskin like to carry in their laps. The con¬ 
ductor came in and took the fares. Then his eye 
rested with cold malice on the beady-eyed toy 
dog. I saw trouble brewing. This was the oppor¬ 
tunity for which he had been waiting, and he in¬ 
tended to make the most of it. I had marked 
him as the type of what Mr. Wells^ has called the 
Resentful Employee^, the man with a general 
vague grievance against everything and a particular 
grievance against passengers who came and sat 
in his bus while he shivered at the door. 

“You must take that dog out,” he said 
with sour venom. 

“I shall certainly do nothing of the kind. 
You can take my name and address,” said the 
woman, who had evidently expected the challenge 
and knew the reply. 

“You must take that dog out—that’s my 
orders.” 
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“I won’t go on the top in such weather. 
It would kill me,” said the woman. 

"Certainly not,” said her lady companion. 
“You’ve got a cough as it is.” 

“It’s nonsense,” said her male companion. 

The conductor pulled the bell and the bus 
stopped. “This bus doesn’t go on until that 
dog is brought out.” And he stepped on to 
the pavement and waited. It was his moment 
of triumph. He had the law on his side and a 
whole busful of angry people under the harrow^ 
His embittered soul was having a real holiday. 

The storm inside rose high. “Shameful”; 
“He’s no better than a German”®; “Why isn’t 
he in the atmy?” “Gall the police”; “Let’s all 
report him”; “Let’s make him give us our fares 
back”; “Yes, that’s it, let’s make him give us 
our fares back.’’ For everybody was on the side of 
the lady and the dog. 

That little animal sat blinking at the dim 
lights in happy unconsciousness of the rumpus® of 
which he was the cause. 

The conductor came to the door. “What’s 
your number?” said one, taking out a pocket- 
book with a gesture of terrible things. “There’s 
my number,” said the conductor imperturbably. 
“Give us our fares back- -you’ve engaged to carry 
us~™you can’t leave us here all night.” “No fares 
back” said the conductor. 
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Two or three passengers got out and dis¬ 
appeared into the night. The conductor took 
another turn on the pavement, then went and had 
a talk with the driver. Another bus, the last on the 
road, sailed by indifferent to the shouts of the pas¬ 
sengers to stop. “They stick by each other~the 
villains” was the comment. 

Someone pulled the bell violently. That 
brought the driver round to the door. “Who’s- 
conductor of this bus?” he said, and paused for a 
reply. None coming, he returned to his seat and 
resumed beating his arms across his chest. There 
was no hope in that quarter. A policeman 
strolled up and looked in at the door. An 
ayalanche of indignant protests and appeals 
burst on him. “Well, he’s, got his rules, you 
know,” he said genially. “Give your name and 
address.” “That’s what he’s been offered, and he 
won’t take it.” “Oh,” said the policeman, and 
he went away and took his stand a few yards down 
the street, where he was joined by two more 
constables. 

And still the little dog blinked at the lights, 
and the conductor walked to and fro on the pave¬ 
ment, like a captain on the quarter-deck^ in 
the hour of victory. A young woman, whose 
voice had risen high above the gale inside, des¬ 
cended on him with an air of threatening and 
.slaughter. He was immovable—as cold as the 
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night and hard as the pavement. She passed 
on in a fury of impotence to the three police¬ 
men, who stood like a group of statuary up 
the street watching, the drama. Then she came 
back, imperiously beckoned to her “yo^ng man” 
who had sat a silent witness of her rage, and va¬ 
nished. Others followed. The bus was emptying. 
Even the dashing young fellow who had demanded 
the number, and,who had declared he would see 
this thing through if he sat there all night, 
had taken an opportunity to slip away. 

Meanwhile the Pekinese party were passing 
through every stage of resistance to abject sur¬ 
render. ‘I’ll go on the top,” said the sealskin 
lady at last. “You mustn’t.” “I will.” 
“You’U have pneumonia.” “Let me take it,” 
(This from the man.) “Certainly not”—she 
would die with her dog. When she had 
disappeared up the stairs, the conductor came back, 
pulled the bell, and the bus went on. He stood 
sourly triumphant while his conduct was sa¬ 
vagely discussed in his face i3y the remnant of the 
party. 

Then the engine struck work, and the 
conductor went to the help of the driver. It 
was a long job, and presendy the lady with the dog 
■stole down ,the stairs and re-entered the bus. When 
the engine was put right the conductor came back 
and pulled the bell. Then his eye fell on the dog, 
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and his hand went to the bell-rope again. The 
driver looked around, the conductor pointed to 
the dog, the bus stopped, and the struggle re¬ 
commenced with all the original features, the con¬ 
ductor walking the pavement, the driver smack¬ 
ing his arms on the box, the little dog blinking at 
the lights, the sealskin lady declaring that she would 
not go on the top—and finally going. 

, “I’ve got my rules,” said the conductor to 
me when I was the last passenger left behind. He 
had won his victory, but felt that he would like to 
justify himself to somebody. 

“Rules,” I said, “are necessary things, but 
there are rules and rules. Some are hard and fast 
rules, like the rule of the road, which cannot be 
broken without danger to life and limb. But 
some are only rules for your guidance, which you 
can apply or wink at, as common sense dic¬ 
tates—like that rule about the dogs. They are 
not a whip put in your hand to scourge your pas¬ 
sengers with, but an authority for an emer¬ 
gency. They are meant to be observed in the 
spirit, not in the Iftter—for the comfort and not the 
discomfort of the passengers. You have kept the 
rule and broken its spirit. You want to mix your 
rules with a little good will and good temper.” 

He took it very well, and when I got off 
the bus he said “Good night” quite amiably. 






xin 

ON KEYHOLE MORALS 


My neighbour at the breakfast table com- 
plained that he had had a bad night. What with 
the gale and the crash of the seas, and the creaking 
of the timbers of the ship and the pair in the next 
cabin—especially the pair in the next cabin.... 
How they talked! It was two o’clock before 
they sank into silence. And such revelations! He 
couldn’t help overhearing them. He was alone in 
his cabin, and what was he to do? He couldn’t 
talk to himself to let them know they were 
being overheard, And he didn’t sing. And he 
hadn’t a cough. And, in short, there was 
nothing for it but to overhear. And the things he 

heard—well.And with a gesture of head, 

hands, and eyebrows he left it to me to imagine 
the' worst. I suggested that he might cure the 
trouble by telling the steward to give the couple a 
hint that the next cabin was occupied. He 
received the idea as a possible way out of a painful 
and delicate situation. Strange, he said, it had 
not occurred to him. 

Whether he adopted it I do not know. If 
I did I should know a very important thing about 
him. It would give me the clue to the whole 
man. It would tell me whether he was a 
willing or an unwilling eavesdropper, and there 
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are few more searching tests of character than 
this. We are not to be catalogued by what 
we do in the open. We are all of us proper enough 
when we walk abroad and play our part in society. 
It is not our public bearing which reveals the sort 
of fellows we are. It only indicates the kind of 
fellows we desire the world to take us to be, We 
want the world’s good opinion, and when we go out 
we put on our company manners as we put on our 
best clothes in order to win it. No one would 
put his ear to a keyhole if he thought an eye 
might be at the keyhole behind him watching him 
in the act. The true estimate of your character 
(apd mine) depends on what we should do if we 
knew there was no keyhole behind us. It depends, 
not on whether you are chivalrous to someone else’s 
wife in public, but whether you are chivalrous to 
your ownwife in private. The eminent judge who, 
checking himself in a torrent of abuse of his 
partner at whist, contritely observed, “I beg 
your pardon, madam; I thought you were my 
wife,” did not improve matters. He only lifted 
the curtain of a rather shabby private cabin. He 
whitewashed himself publicly out of his dirty 
private pail. 

Or, to take another sounding, what happens 
when you find yourself in the quiet and un¬ 
disturbed .presence of other people’s open let¬ 
ters? Perhaps you have accidentally put on your 
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son's jacket and discovered the pockets bulging 
with letters. Your curiosity is excited : your pa¬ 
rental concern is awakened. It is not un¬ 
natural to be interested in your own son. It 
is natural and proper. You can summon up a 
score of convincing and weighty reasons why you 
should dip into those letters. You know that 
all those respectable reasons would become dis¬ 
reputable if you heard young John's step approach¬ 
ing. You know that this very reasonable display of 
paternal, interest would suddenly become a mean 
act of prying of which you would be ashamed to 
be thought capable. But young John is miles off— 
perhaps down in the city, perhaps far away in the 
country. You are left alone with his letters and 
your own sense of decency. You can read the 
letters in perfect safety. If there are secrets in them 
you can share them. Not a soul will ever find you 
out. You may be entitled to know those sec¬ 
rets, and young John may be benefited by 
your knowing them. What do you do in these 
circumstances ? The answer will provide you with a 
fairly reliable tape measure for your own spiri¬ 
tual contents. 

There is no discredit in being curious about 
the people in the next cabin. We are all curious 
about our neighbours. In his fable of Diable 
Boiteux, Le Sage^ tells how the devil transported 
him from one house to another, lifted the roof, 


and showed what was going on inside, with 
very surprising and entertaining results. If the 
devil, in the guise of a very civil gentleman, 
paid me a call this evening, and offered to do 
the same for me, oftered to spirit me over 
Hampstead^ and lift with magic and inaudible 
I touch any roof I fancied, and show me the 

I mysteries and privacies of my neighbours' lives, 

I I hope I should have the decency to thank 

j him and send him away. The amusement would 

: be purchased at too high a price. It might 

; not do my neighbours any harm, but it would 

do me a lot of harm. For, after all, the 

j important thing is not that we should be able, 

like the honest blacksmith®, to look the whole 
world in the face, but that we should be able 
, to look ourselves in the face. And it is our 

( private standard of conduct and not our 

? ■ public standard of conduct which gives or 

I denies us that privilege. We are merely coun- 

1 terfeit coin if our respect for the Eleventh 

, Commandment^ only applies to being found out 
• ;| ' by other people. It is being found out by our- 

5 selves that ought to hurt us. 

It is the private cabin side of us that 
really matters. I could pass a tolerably good 
examination on my public behaviour. I have never 
committed a murder, or a burglary. I have 
never picked a pocket, or forged a cheque. But 
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these things are not evidence of good character. 
They may only mean that I never had enough 
honest indignation to commit a murder, nor enough 
courage to break into a house. They may 
only mean .that I never needed to forge a cheque 
or pick a pocket. They may only mean that I am 
afraid of the police. Respect for the law is a 
testimonial that will not go far in the Valley of 
Jehosophat'h The question that will be asked of 
me there is not whether I picked my neighbour’s 
lock, but whether I put my ear to his keyhole; not 
whether I pocketed the bank note he had left 
on his desk, but whether I read his lettens 
when his back was turned—in short, not 
whether I had respect for the law, but whether 
I had respect for myself and the sanctities that 
are outside the vulgar sphere of the law. It 
is what went on in my private cabin which will 
probably be my undoing. 


XIV 

ON GATS AND DOGS 

A friend of mine calling to see me the 
other day and observing my faithful Airedale^— 
^‘Quiip” by name—whose tail was in a state of 
violent emotion at the prospect of a walk, 
remarked that when the new taxes came in I 
should have to pay a guinea for the privilege 
of keeping that dog. I said I hoped that Mr. 
McKenna^ would do nothing so foolish, I 
know him well, and I have always found him a 
sensible man. Let him, said I, tax us all 
fairly according to our incomes, but why should 
he interfere with the way in which we spend 
the money that he leaves us? Why should he deny 
the friendship of that most friendly animal the dog 
to a poor man and make it the exclusive possession 
of the well-to-do? 

The emotion of Qiulp’s tail kept pace 
with the fervour of my remarks. He knew that he 
was the subject of the conversation, and his large 
brown eyes gleamed with intelligence, and his 
expressive eyebrows were eloquent of self-pity 
and appeal. He was satisfied that whatever 
the issue I was on his side, and at half a hint he 
would have given my friend a taste of the rough side 
of his tongue. But he is a well-mannered brute, 
and knows how to restrain his feelings in company. 
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What would be the result of your high 
tax? I continued with passion. It would be a 
blow at the democracy of dogs. It would reduce 
the whole of dogdom to a pampered class of degene¬ 
rates. Is there anything more odious than the 
spectacle of a fat woman in furs nursing a lap 
dog in furs, too? It is as degrading to the noble 
family of dogs as a footman in gold buttons and 
' gold braid is to the human family. But it is just 
these degenerates whom a high tax would protect. 
Honest fellows like Quilp here (more triumphant 
tail flourishes), dogs that love you like a brother, 
that will run for you, carry for you, bark for you, 

, whose candour is so transparent and whose 
faithfulness has been the theme of countless 
poets—dogs like these would be taxed out of 
existence. 

Now cats, I continued—(at the thrilling 
word Quilp became tense with excitement), 
cats are another aflair. Personally I don’t care 
two pence if Mr. McKenna taxes them a guinea 
a whisker. There is only one moment in the 
life of a cat that is tolerable, and that is when 
it is not a cat but a kitten. Who was the 
Frenchman who said that women ought to be born 
at seventeen and die at thirty? Gats ought to die 
when they cease to be kittens and become cats. 

Cats, said my friend coldly, are the spiri¬ 
tual superiors of dogs. The dog is a flunkey, a 


serf and underling, a creature that is eternally 
watching its master. Look at Quilp at this 
moment. What a spectacle of servility ! You 
don’t see cats making themselves the slaves of men. 
They like to be stroked but they have no 
affection for the hand that strokes them. They are 
not parasites, but independent souls, going their 
own way, living their own lives, indifferent to 
applause, calling no man master. That is why the 
French consider them so superior to dogs. 

I do not care what the French think, I 
said with warmth. 

But they are our Allies, said my friend 
severely. The Germans on the other hand, prefer 
dogs. I hope you are not a pro-German. 

On the cat-and-dog issue I am, and don’t care 
who knows it, I said recklessly. And I hate 
these attempts to drag in prejudice. Moreover, 
I would beg you to observe that it was a great 
Frenchman, none other than PascaP, who paid the 
highest of all tributes to the dog. “The more I 
see of men,” he said, “the better I like dogs.” 
I challenge you to produce from any French 
source such an encomium on the cat. 

No, I continued, the dog is a generous, 
warm-hearted, chivalrous fellow, who will play 
with you, mourn for you, or die for you. Why, 
literature is full of his heroism. Who has 
climbed Helvellyn'^ without being haunted by 
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that shepherd’s dog that inspired Scott and Byroii^ ? 
Or the Pass of St, Bernard® without remem¬ 
bering the faithful hounds of the great monas¬ 
tery? But the cat is a secret and alien creature, 
selfish and mysterious, a Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
HydeL See her purring on the hearth-rug in front 
of the fire, and she seems the picture of innocence 
and guileless content. All a blind, my dear fellow, 
all a blind. Wait till night comes. Then 
where is demure Mistress Puss? Is she at home 
keeping vigil with the good dog Tray®? No, the 
house may be in blazes or ransacked by burg¬ 
lars for all she cares. She is out on the tiles and in 
back gardens pursuing her unholy ritual—the 
strange ritual that seems so Oriental, so sinis¬ 
ter, so full of devilish purpose. I can understand 
the old association of witchcraft with cats. The 
sight of cats almost makes me believe in witchcraft, 
in spite of myself. I can believe anything about a 
cat. She is heartless and mercenary. Her name 
has become a synonym of everything that is mean, 
spiteful, and vicious. “An old cat” is the iin- 
kindest thing you can say about a woman. 

But the dog wears his heart on his sleeve. Plis 
life is as open as the day. Pie has his inde¬ 
corums, but he has no secrets. You may see 
the worst of him at a glance, but the best of him is 
inexhaustible, A cat is as remote from your 
life as a lizard, but a dog is as intimate as your 
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own thoughts or your own shadow, and his 
loyalty is one of the consolations of a dis¬ 
loyal world. You remember that remark of 
Charles Reade’s®: “He was only a man but he 
was as faithful as a dog.” It was the highest 
tribute he could pay to his hero—that he was 
as faithful as a dog. And think of his services— 
see him drawing his cart in Belgium, rounding 
up the sheep into the fold on the Yorkshire fells^°, 
tending the cattle by highway, warning off the 
night prowler from the lonely homestead, always 
alert, always obedient, always the friend of 
man, be he never so friendless...Shall we go for a 
walk? 

At the joyous word Quilp leapt on me 
with a frenzied demonstration. “Good Dog,” 
I said. “If Mr. McKenna puts a guinea tax on 
you I’ll never say a good word for him again.” 
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XV 

CHUM 

When I turned the key in the door and 
entered the cottage, I missed a familiar sound. It 
was the “thump, thump, thump,” of a tail on 
the floor at the foot of the stairs. I turned on the 
light. Yes, the place was vacant. Chum had 
gone, and he would not return. I knew that the 
veterinary must have called, pronounced his case 
hopeless, and taken him away, and that I should 
hear no more his “welcome home!” at midnight. 
No matter what the labours of the day had been 
or how profound his sleep, he never failed to give 
me a cheer with the stump of his tail and 
to blink his eyes sleepily as I gave him “Good dog” 
and a pat on the head. Then with a , huge sigh of 
content he would lapse back into slumber, satis¬ 
fied that the last duty of the day was done, and 
that all was well with the world for the night. 
Now he has lapsed into sleep altogether. 

I think that instead of going into the beech 
woods this morning I will pay my old friend a little 
tribute at parting. It will ease my mind, and in 
any case I should find the woods lonely to-day, for 
it was there that I enjoyed his companionship most. 
And it was there, I think, that he enjoyed my com¬ 
panionship most also. He was a little parti¬ 
cular with whom he went, and I fancy he pre- 
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ferred me to anybody. Children he declined to 
go with, unless they were accompanied by a respon¬ 
sible grown-up person. It was not that he did 
not love children. When little Peggy returned 
after a longish absence his transports of joy knew 
no bounds. He would leap round and round in 
wild circles culminating in an embrace that sent 
her to the floor. For he was a big fellow, and was 
rather like Scott’s school-master^ who, when he 
knocked young Scott down, apologized, and ex¬ 
plained that “he didn’t know his own strength”. 

But when he went into the woods Chum 
liked an equal to go with, and I was the man 
for his money. He knew my favourite paths 
through the woodlands, and flashed hither and 
thither to his familiar haunts, his reddish-brown 
coat gleaming through the trees like an ori- 
flamme of Pan^, and his head down to the 
ground like a hound on the trail. For there was 
more than a hint of the hound in his varied composi¬ 
tion. What he was precisely no one ever could 
tell me. Even the veterinary gave him up. 
His fine liquid brown eyes and eloquent eyebrows 
were pure Airedale, but he had a nobler head than 
any Airedale I have known. There was a 
strain of the Irish Terrier in him, too, but the glory 
of his smooth ruddy coat was all his own. And all 
his own, too, were his honest, simple heart and his 
genius for friendship. 
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There was no cunning about the fellow, and I i; 
fancy that in dogdom he was reckoned something ;; 
of a fool. You could always tell when he had been j; 
sleeping in the arm-chair that was forbidden • !; 
to him by the look of grotesque criminality that he ii 

wore. For he had an acute sense of sin, and he was '! 

too ingenuous for concealment. Fie was as '4 - 

sentimental as a schoolgirl, and could put as much 
emotion into the play of his wonderful eyebrows 
as any actor that ever walked the stage. In ^ 

temperament, he was something of a pacifist. | 

He would strike, but only under compulsion, and ! 

when he passed the Great Dane® down in the i 

valley he was a spectacle of abject surrender I 

and slinking humbleness. His self-pity under pain 
was ludicrous, and he exploited it as openly as i| 

a beggar exploits his sores. You had but to ij 

speak sympathetically to him, to show any con- ^ 
cern about his affliction, whatever it might 
chance to be, and he would limp off to the forbidden | 

arm-chair with the confidence of a convalescent | 

entitled to any good thing that was going. And ll. 

there he would lie curled up and watchful, 1; 

his eyes blinking with mingled joy at the un- |i 

accustomed luxury and pity for the misfortune p 

that was the source of that joy. Fie had the j 

qualities of a rather impressionable child. Scold ii 

him and he sank into an unspeakable abyss of | 

misery; pat him or only change the tone of your 


voice and all the world was young and full of singing 
birds again. 

He was, I fear, a snob. He had not that 
haughty aloofness from his kind, that sugges¬ 
tion of being someone in particular which afflicts, 
the Ghow^. For him a dog was a dog whatever 
his pedigree, his coat, his breed, or his colour. 
But in his relations to the human family he re¬ 
vealed more than a little of the spirit of the flunkey. 
”A man’s a man, for a’ that”® was not his creed. 
He discriminated between the people who came tO' 
the front door and the people who came to the side- 
door. To the former he was systematically civil 
to the latter he was frankly hostile. “The poor in a 
loomp is bad”® was his fixed principle, and anyone- 
carrying a basket, wearing an apron, clothed in 
a uniform was ipso facto'^ suspect. He held, in 
short, to the servile philosophy of clothes as firmly 
as any waiter at the Ritz® or any footman in 
Mayfair. Familiarity never altered his convic¬ 
tions. No amount of correction affected his stub¬ 
born dislike of postmen. They offended him in 
many ways. They wore -uniforms; they came, 
nevertheless, to the front door; they knocked with 
a' challenging violence that revolted his sense of 
propriety. In the end, the burden of their insults 
was too much for him. He took a sample out of 
a postman’s pair of trousers. Perhaps that inci¬ 
dent was not unconnected with his passing. 
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One day he limped into the garden, drag¬ 
ging his hind legs painfully. Whether he had 
been run over by a motor car or had fallen 
back in leaping a stile—he could take a gate 
with the grace of a swallow—or had had a 
crack across the back with a pole we never 
knew. Perhaps the latter, for he had enemies, 
and I am bound to say deserved to have them, for 
he was a disobedient fellow, and would go where he 
was not wanted. But whatever the cause he 
just wilted away at the hindquarters, and all 
the veterinary’s art was in vain. The magic 
word that called him to the revels in his native 
woods—for he had come to us as a pup from a cot¬ 
tage in the heart of the woodland country—no 
longer made him tense as a drawn bow. He 
saw the cows in the paddock without indignation, 
and left his bone unregarded. He made one or two 
efforts to follow me up the hill to the woods, 
but at the corner of the lane turned back, crept 
into the house, and lay under the table as if 
desiring only to forget and to be forgotten. ■ Now 
he is gone, and I am astonished to find how large a 
place he filled in the circle of my friendships. 

If the Indian’s dream® of the happy hunting 
ground is true, I fancy I shall find Chum 
there waiting to scour the woods with me as of old. 


XVI 

ON SHOP WINDOWS 

■ ‘ It is one of the consolations of being un¬ 
employed that one has time to look in the shop 
windows. When I was among the employed I 
never looked in shop windows. I was shot like 
a shuttle in a loom from home to office and 
from engagement to engagement, and had no 
time to saunter along and “stand and stare”H 
It was not merely that I had no time for shop 
windows: I thought I had no taste for shop 
windows. If I walked down Regent Street® 
with Jane I was sensible of a certain impatience 
when she made a sudden left-wheel and stood 
transfixed before some brilliant idea of the 
window-dresser. I declined to wheel to the left. 
I stood implacably in the middle of the pave¬ 
ment, looking severely ahead or around or 
above. I wanted to be getting on with the 
war. I was a serious person, with a soul above 
the frivolities of shop windows. No doubt 
there was something of a pose in this behaviour. 
There is usually something of a pose in us when we 
feel superior. 

But with the inheritance of leisure I have 
become more humble-minded. I not only wheel to 
the left when Jane wheels, but I wheel to the left on 
my own account, I am becoming a student of 
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shop windows. I find them as interesting as a 
hedgerow in the country. I can tell you the 
price of things. I can discuss with you the relative 
merits of Marshall and Snelgrove and Peter Robin¬ 
son, and the name of Mr. Selfridge® falls trip¬ 
pingly from my tongue. There is not a tailor’s 
shop between the Law Courts and Marble ArcM 
that I have not peered into, and if you want 
to know where a good line in boots is to be had or 
where motor cars are cheap to-day or precious 
stones should be sought I am worth consulting. 
No longer does Jane regard a walk down 
Regent Street with me as an affliction. I am a 
companion after her own heart—if not an expert, 
at least an intelligent amateur, A touch on 
my arm, and I wheel to the left with military 
precision and line up in front of the window and 
discuss the contents in no unenlightened spirit. 
My opinion is regarded. I am asked ques¬ 
tions. I am listened to with respect. My taste in 
hats is becoming a proverb, and it is allowed 
that I have a good eye for colour. 

In this new-found diversion I am catholic® 
in my tastes. You may see me lost in thought before 
a furniture shop or a fruit shop, or examining 
trombones or Kodaks®, or looking at old colour 
prints or old books, or studying old china, or 
simply standing amused among a crowd of other 
idlers watching the kittens at play in the natur- 


ON SHOP WINDOWS 

^list’s shop window. There is no covetousness in 
all this. I am conscious of no yearnings for unattain¬ 
able things. On the contrary, I am astonished at 
the number of things I can do without. 

Nor am I tempted to go inside the shops. 

May Day seldom looks 

Up in the country as it does in books.^ 

And I know that shop windows are no 
more like the inside of shops than a company 
prospectus is like the company’s balance sheet. 
You see, let us say, a pair of shoes in the window at 
twenty-five shillings. It is what you have been 
looking for—something “good-cheap”, as the old 
English phrase went. You go inside and allude 
falteringly to that cheap line in the window. The 
salesman observes the falter. He speaks coldly 
of that attractive-looking bait. You feebly insist, 
and he tries it on, making you sensible the while 
that a person like you would be dishonoured 
by such foot-wear, that he is surprised you 
should think that a person of your obvious quality 
can appear abroad in such inferior leathers. More¬ 
over, aren’t they a leetle tight across the in¬ 
step? And unfortunately he hasn’t the next 
size in stock...Now here is a perfect shoe, best 
box-calf, soft as kid, durable as brass, last a 
lifetime...The price? The fellow looks inside as 
though the question of price had not occurred to 
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him, as though it had no relation to the subject... 
Fifty-five shillings. And as you leave the shop 
worsted, wearing the shoes, you fancy you hear 
a slight chuckle of derision from the victor. 

There are, of course, people who love 
shopping and whose life is irradiated by vic¬ 
tories at the counter. They are chiefly women, 
but I have known men who had gifts in this line ol 
no mean order. They could march into a shop 
as boldly as any woman and have the place turned 
upside down and go away without spending a cop¬ 
per, carrying their heads as high, as haughtily 
as you please. But men of this heroic mould are 
rare. Men are usually much too mean-spirited, 
too humble, too timid to be fit to go into a 
shop to buy anything. Perhaps I ought to say 
they are too proud. They would slink out, if they 
could do so unobserved. They would decline 
to buy what they don’t want to buy if their vanity 
would permit them, But they cannot face the 
ordeal. They cannot leave the impression that 
they are not rolling in riches and are not able to 
buy anything in the shop, whether they want 
it or not. And it is only fair to us to say that some¬ 
times we fall from compassion. We buy because the 
lady has been so attentive—or has such an 
agreeable presence—that we have not the courage 
to disappoint her or, less creditably, to lose her 
favourable opinion. 
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Now women, of course, are afflicted with 
none of these handicaps. The trouble with men 
as shoppers is that they are incurable amateurs and 
sentimentalists. They not only do not know 
the ropes; they do not know that there are any 
ropes to know. They are just babes and suck¬ 
lings at the business. You can see the DelilalY 
behind the counter smiling pityingly and even con¬ 
temptuously to herself as they approach with 
their mouths wide open to receive the hook. 
She chooses her bait under the poor simpletons’ 
noses, and lands them without a struggle. She 
knows that they will take any old thing at any old 
price. But a woman marches to the attack as 
the soldier marches to battle. She is for the 
rigour of the garnet The shop is her battlefield, 
and she surveys it with the eye of the professional 
warrior. And Delilah prepares to receive her as 
an enemy worthy of her steel. All her faculties are 
aroused, all her suspicions are awakened. She 
expects no quarter, and she will give none. 

Here is Pamela, for example, accompanied 
by Roderick, halting rather shamefacedly in the 
rear. Roderick has never seen Pamela on the 
warpath before, and it is a terrifying revela¬ 
tion. Fie had thought .she was so kind-hearted 
and genial that everybody must love her, but 
he grows crimson as he sees the progress of the 
duel This is not the Pamela he knew: this is a very 
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Amazon of a womaiA®, armed to the teeth, 
clothed in an icy disapproval of everything, 
riding down her foe with Prussian frightfulness^U 
And all over a matter of a handbag. The counter 
is piled with handbags, and Pamela examines each 
with relentless thoroughness and increasing dissa¬ 
tisfaction. She must have more handbags. And 
Delilah with darkening brows ransacks the store for 
the last handbag. She understands the game, but 
she is helpless, and when at the end of the 
battle Pamela coldly remarks that they are not what 
she wants, and that she will just take one of those 
tops, Delilah knows that she has been de¬ 
feated. “I only wanted a top, you see,” says 
Pamela to Roderick sweetly as they leave the 
shop, “but r wanted to see how the bags were 
fitted to them.” 

Or to understand the gulf that separates 
men and women in the art and science of shopping, 
see my Lady Bareacres^® at the mantlemaker’s, 
accompanied by a lady companion. All the 
riches of the establishment are displayed before her, 
and she parades in front of the mirror in an 
endless succession of flowing robes. She ’ gives 
the impression of inexhaustible good intentions, 
but she finds that there is nothing that suits her, 
and she goes away to repeat the performance 
elsewhere. And as she goes Delilah looks daggers at 
the companion who has come with her ladyship 
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to get hints for the garment that she is to make 
for her. 

The man has not been born who could 
play so high a hand as that. Whether his in¬ 
feriority in the great art of shopping is to be 
accounted to him as a virtue or a shame may 
be left to the moralists to discuss; but the fact 
is indisputable enough. He knows his weakness, 
and rarely goes into a shop except in the last 
extremity or under the competent guardianship 
of a woman. He can look in shop windows 
'if he has firmness of mind and can say, “Dan- 
toni3, no weakness!” with the assurance that 
Danton will not bolt inside. But there is one sort 
of shop window before which the least of us are safe. 
And it transcends all shop windows in interest. 
It is the window through which you look into 
the far places of the earth, Canada and Queensland, 
British Columbia and New Zealand^^. The 
Strand is lit up with glimpses of those distant hori¬ 
zons—landscapes waving with corn, landscapes 
flowing -with milk and honey, bales of fleecy 
■wool, sugar-^ scaffold poles, peaches 

that make the mouth'water, pumpkins as large as 
the full moon, prodigious trout that would make 
the angler’s heart sing, snow mountains and climb¬ 
ing-boots, a thousand invitations to come out 
into the wide spaces of the earthj where plenty and 
freedom and the sunshine await you. I dare say 
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it is an illusion. I dare say the wide spaces of the 
earth are very unlike these wonderful windows. 
But I love to look in them and to feel that they are 
true. They almost make me wish that I were 
young again—young enough to set out. 


XVII 

IN PRAISE OF CHESS 

I sometimes think that growing old must 
be like the end of a tiring day. You have worked 
■hard, or played hard, toiled over the moun¬ 
tain under the burning sun, and now the evening 
has come and you sit at ease at the inn and 
ask for nothing but a pipe, a quiet talk, and so to 
bed. “And the morrow’s uprising to deeds shall 
be sweet.”^ You have had your fill of adventure 
for the day. The morning’s passion for experience 
and possession is satisfied, and your ambitions have 
shrunk to the dimensions of an easy chair. 

And so I think it is with that other 
evening when the late blackbird is fluting its last 
vesper song, and the toys of the long day are 
put aside, and the plans of new conquests are 
waste-paper. I remember hearing Sir Edward 
Grey2 saying once how he looked forward to 
the time when he would burn all his Blue-books^ 
and mulch his rose-trees with the ashes. And 
Mr. Belloc^ has given us a very jolly picture of 
the way in which he is going to spend his evening; 

If I ever become a rich man, 

Or if ever I grow to be old, 

I will build a house with deep thatch 
To shelter me from the cold, 
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And there shall the Sussex songs be sung 
And the story of Sussex told. 

I will hold my house in the high woods 
Within a walk of the sea, 

And the men that were boys when I was a boy 
Shall sit and drink with me. 

There is Mr. BirrelP, too, who, as I have re¬ 
marked elsewhere, once said that when he 
retired he would take his modest savings into the 
country, “and really read Bo-swelT’®. 

These are typical, I suppose, of the dreams 
that most of us cultivate about old age. I, too, 
look forward to a cottage under the high beech 
woods, to a well-thumbed Boswell, and to 
a garden where I shall mulch my rose-trees 
and watch the buds coming with as rich a satisfac¬ 
tion as any that the hot battle . of the day 
has given me. But there is another thing I 
shall ask for. On the lower shelf of the book¬ 
case, close to the Boswell, there will have to 
be a box of chessmen and a chess-board, and the 
men who were boys when I was a boy, and 
who come and sit with me, will be expected 
after supper to set out the chessmen as in¬ 
stinctively as they fill their pipes. And then for an 
hour, or it may be two, we shall enter into that rap¬ 
turous realm where the knight prances and the 
bishop lurks with his shining .sword and the rooks 
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come crashing through in double fileL The fire 
will sink and we shall not stir it, the clock will 
strike and we shall not hear it, the pipe will grow 
cold and we shall forget to relight it. 

Blessed be the memory of him who gave 
the world this immortal game. For the price of 
a taxicab ride or a visit to the cinema, you 
may, thanks to that unknown benefactor, possess a 
world of illimitable adventures. When Alice 
passed through the Looking-Glass into Won¬ 
derland®, she did not more completely leave 
the common day behind than when you sit 
down before the chess-board with a stout foe before 
you, and pass out into this magic realm of 
bloodless combat. I have heard unhappy people 
say that it is “dull”. Dull, my dear sir or madam ? 
Why, there is no excitement on earth comparable 
with this kingly game. I have had moments 
at Lord’s, I admit, and at the OvaP. But here 
is a game which is all such moments, where you 
are up to the eyes in plots and ambuscades all the 
time, and the fellow in front of you is up to his eyes 
in them, too. What agonies as you watch his glance 
wandering over the board. Does he suspect 
that trap? Does he see the full meaning of 
that offer of the knight which seems so tempting?... 
His hand touches the wrong piece and your 
heart thumps a Te Deum^®. Is he?... yes,., 
no... he pauses... oh, he removes his hand 
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from the piece... oh, heavens, his eye is wan¬ 
dering back to that critical pawn... ah, light is 
dawning on him... you see it illuminating his 
face as he bends over the board, you hear a murmur 
of revelation issuing from his lips... he is draw¬ 
ing back from the precipice.,, your ambuscade is 
in vain and now you must start plotting and 
scheming all over again. 

No, say it is anything you like, but do not say 
it is dull. And do not, please, suggest that I am 
talking of it as an old man’s game only. I 
have played it since I was a boy, forty years 
ago and I cannot say at what age I have loved it 
best. It is a game for all ages, all seasons, all sexes, 
all climates, for summer evenings or winter 
nights, for land or for sea. It is the very water 
of Lethe^i for sorrow or disappointment, for 
there is no oblivion so profound as that which 
it ofiers for your solace. And what satisfaction 
is there comparable with a well-won “mate”^^? It 
is difierent from any other joy that games have 
to offer. There is a swift delight in a late 
“cut”, or a ball that spreadeaglcs the other 
fellow’s wicket; there is a delicate pleasure in 
a long jenny neatly negotiated, in a drive that 
sails straight from the tee towards the flag on the 
green, in a hard return that hits the back line of 
the tennis courU^. But a perfect “mate” irradiates 
the mind with the calm of indisputable things. It 
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has the absoluteness of mathematics, and it gives 
you victory ennobled by the sense of intellectual 
struggle and stern justice. There are “mates” 
that linger in the memory like a sonnet of Keats^h 
It is medicine for the sick mind or the 
anxious spirit. We need a means of escape 
from the infinite, from the maze of this incal¬ 
culable life, from the burden and the mystery^® 
of a world where all things “go contrairy,” as 
Mrs. Gummidge’® used to say. Some people 
find the escape in novels that move faithfully 
to that happy ending which the tangled skein of 
life denies us. Some find it in hobbies where 
the mind is at peace in watching processes that are 
controllable, and results that with patience are 
assured. But in the midst of this infinity I know 
no finite world so complete and satisfying as that I 
enter when I take down the chessmen and marshal 
my knights and squires on the chequered field. It 
is then I am truly happy. I have closed the door 
on the infinite and inexplicable, and have come 
into a kingdom where justice reigns, where 
cause and effect follow “as the night the day”^'^, 
and where, come victory or come defeat, the sky 
is always clear and the joy unsullied. 







I met a lady the other day who had 
travelled much and seen much, and who talked 
with great vivacity about her experiences. But 
I noticed one peculiarity about her. If I 
happened to say that I too had been, let 
us say, to Tangier^ her interest in Tangier 
immediately faded away and she switched the 
conversation on to, let us say, Cairo®, where I 
had not been, and where therefore she was 
quite happy. And her enthusiasm about the 
Hon’ble Ulick de Tompkins® vanished when she 
found that I had had the honour of meeting that 
eminent personage. And so with books and 
curiosities, places and things—she was only in¬ 
terested in them so long as they were her ex¬ 
clusive property. She had the itch of posses¬ 
sion, and when she ceased to possess she ceased to 
enjoy. If she could not have Tangier all to 
herself she did not want it at all. 

And the chief trouble in this perplexing 
world is that there are so many people afflicted 
like her with the mania of owning things that 
really do not need to be owned in order to be en¬ 
joyed. Their experiences must be exclusive or 
they have no pleasure in them. I have heard 
of a man who countermanded an order for an 
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etching when he found that someone else in the 
same town had bought a copy. It was the petty 
and childish notion that he was getting some¬ 
thing that no one else had got, and when he 
found that someone else had got it its value 
ceased to exist. 

The truth, of course, is that such a man i 
could never possess anything in the only sense that 
matters. For possession is a spiritual and not a 
material thing. I do not own—to take an example 
—that wonderful picture by Ghirlandajo^ of the 
bottle-nosed old man looking at his grandchild. 

I have not even a good print of it. But if it 
hung in my own room I could not have more 
pleasure out of it than I have experienced for 
years. It is among the imponderable treasures 
stored away in the galleries of the mind, with 
memorable sunsets I have seen, and noble books 
I have read, and beautiful actions or faces 
that I remember. I can enjoy it whenever. I 
like and recall all the tenderness and humanity that 
the painter saw in the face of that plain old Italian, 
gentleman with the bottle nose as he stood 
gazing down at the face of his grandson long 
centuries ago, The pleasure is not diminished 
by the fact that all may share this spiritual owner¬ 
ship, any more than my pleasure in the sun¬ 
shine, or the shade of a fine beech, or the smell of 
a hedge of sweetbrier, or the song of the lark 
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in the meadow is diminished by the thought that it 
is common to all. 

From my window I look on the slope of a 
fine hill crowned with beech woods. On the other 
side of the hill there are sylvan hollows of solitude 
which cannot have changed their appearance 
since the ancient Britons hunted in these woods two 
thousand years ago. In the legal sense a cer¬ 
tain noble lord is the owner. He lives far off and I 
doubt whether he has seen these woods once in ten 
years. But I and the children of the little 
hamlet know every glade and hollow of these hills 
and have them for a perpetual playground. We 
do not own a square foot of them, but we could 
not have a richer enjoyment of them if we 
oviUied every leaf on every tree. For the 
pleasure of things is not in their possession but 
in their use. 

It was the exclusive spirit of my lady friend 
that Juvenal® satirized long ago in those lines in 
which he poured ridicule on the people who 
scurried through the Alps®, not in order to en¬ 
joy them, but in order to say that they had done 
something that other people had not done. 
Even so great a man as Wordsworth’ was not 
free from this disease of exclusive possession. Dc 
Qiiincey® tells that, standing with him one day 
looking at the mountains, he (De Quincey) 
expressed his admiration of the scene, whereupon 


Wordsworth turned his back on him. He 
would not permit anyone else to praise his moun¬ 
tains. He was the high priest of nature, and 
had something of the priestly arrogance. He 
was the medium of revelation, and anyone who 
worshipped the mountains in his presence, except 
I through him, was guilty of an impertinence both to 
him and to nature. 

In the ideal world of Plato® there was no 
1 such thing as exclusive possession. Even wives 
and children were to be held in common, and Ber¬ 
nard Shaw^® to-day regards the exclusiveness of 
the home as the enemy of the free human spirit. I 
cannot attain to these giddy heights of com- 
munism^h On this point I am with Aristotle^A 
He assailed Plato’s doctrine and pointed out 
that the State is not a mere individual, but a body 
composed of dissimilar parts whose unity is to 
be drawn “a dissimilium hominum consem'''^^. 
I am as sensitive as any one about my title to my 
personal possessions. I dislike having my um¬ 
brella stolen or my pocket picked, and if I 
found a burglar on my premises I am sure I 
shouldn’t be able to imitate the romantic example 
of the good bishop in Les Mismhks^K When 
I found the other day that some young fruit 
trees I had left in my orchard for planting had been 
removed in the night I was sensible of a very com¬ 
monplace anger. If I had known who my 
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Jean Valjean^^ was, I shouldn’t have asked him 
to come and take some more trees. I should have 
invited him to return what he had removed or 
submit to consequences that follow in such 
circumstances. 

I cannot conceive a society in which pri¬ 
vate property will not be a necessary condition 
of life. I may be wrong. The war has poured 
human society into the melting pot, and he 
would be a daring person who ventured to- 
forecast the shape in which it will emerge a 
generation or two hence. Ideas are in the saddle;, 
and tendencies beyond our control and the 
range of our speculation are at work shaping our 
future. If mankind finds that it can live more 
conveniently and more happily without private 
property it will do so. In spite of the De¬ 
calogue^® private property is only a human 
arrangement, and no reasonable observer of the 
operation of the arrangement will pretend that 
it executes justice unfailingly in the affairs of men. 
But because the idea of private property has been 
permitted to override with its selfishness the 
common good of humanity, it does not follow that 
there are not limits within which that idea can func¬ 
tion for the general convenience and advantage. 
The remedy is not in abolishing it altogether, but 
in subordinating it to the idea of equal justice 
and community of purpose. It will, reasonably 
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understood, deny me the right to call the coal 
measures, which were laid with the foundations 
of the earth, my private property or to lay waste a 
countryside for deer forests^’, but it will still 
leave me a legitimate and sufficient sphere of owner¬ 
ship. And the more true the equation of private 
and public rights is, the more secure shall I be in 
those possessions which the common sense and 
common interest of men ratify as reasonable and 
desirable. It is the grotesque and iniquitous 
wrongs associated with a predatory conception 
of private property which to some minds make 
the idea of private property itself inconsistent with 
a just and tolerable social system. When the 
idea of private property is restricted to limits 
which command the sanction of the general thought 
and experience of society, it will be in no 
danger of attack. I shall be able to leave my 
fruit trees out in the orchard without any 
apprehensions as to their safety. 

But while I neither desire nor expect to see 
the abolition of private ownership, I see nothing 
but evil in tlie hunger to possess exclusively things, 
the common use of which does not diminish the 
fund of enjoyment. I do not care how many 
people see Tangier: my personal memory of the 
experience will remain in its integrity. The itch to 
own things for the mere pride of possession is the 
disease of petty, vulgar minds. “I do not know 
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how it is,” said a very rich man in my hearing, 
“but when I am in London I want to be in the 
country and when I am in the country I want 
to be in London.” He was not wanting to 
escape from London or the country, but 
from himself. He had sold himself to his great 
possessions and was bankrupt. In the words of a 
great preacher “his hands were full but his soul was 
empty, and an empty soul makes an empty world”. 
There was wisdom as well as wit in that say¬ 
ing of the Yoloffsis that “he who was born 
first has the greatest number of old clothes”. 
It is not a bad rule for the pilgrimage of this- 
world to travel light and leave the luggage to 
those who take a pride in its abundance. 


XIX 

ON DINING 

There are people who can hoard a secret 
as misers hoard gold. They can hoard it 
not for the sake of the secret, but for the love of 
secrecy, for the satisfaction of feeling that they 
have got something locked up that they could 
spend if they, chose without being any the poorer 
and that other people would enjoy knowing. Their 
pleasure is in not spending what they can 
afford to spend. It is a pleasure akin to the 
economy of the Scotsman^ which, according 
to a distinguished member of that race, finds its 
perfect expression in taking the tube when you 
can afford a cab. But the gift of secrecy is 
rare. Most of us enjoy secrets for the sake of 
telling them. We spend our secrets as Lamb’s 
spendthrift^ spent his money—while they are 
fresh. The joy of creating an emotion in other 
people is too much for us. We like to surprise them 
or shock them, or please them as the case may be, 
and we give away the secret with which we 
have been entrusted with a liberal hand and 
a solemn request “to say nothing about it”. 
We relish the luxury of telling the secret, and 
leave the painful duty of keeping it to the 
other fellow. We let the horse out and then 
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solemnly demand that the stable door shall be shut 

SO that it shan’t escape. 

I have done it myself-often. I have no 
doubt that I shall do it again. But not to-day, 

I have a secret to reveal but I shall not reveal 
it. I shall not reveal it for entirely selfish reasons, 
which will appear later. You may conceive me 
going about choking with mystery. The fact is that 
I have made a discovery. Long years have I spent 
in the search for the perfect restaurant, where one 
can dine wisely and well, where the food is good, 
the service plain, the atmosphere restful, and the 
prices moderate -in short, the happy mean between 
the giddy heights of the Ritz or the Carlton, and 
the uncompromising cheapness of Lockhart’s^ 
In those extremes I find no satisfaction. 

It is not merely the dearness of the Ritz 
that I reject. I dislike its ostentatious and 
elaborate luxury. It is not that I am indifferent 
to a good table. Mrs. Poyser^ was thankful to 
say that there weren’t many families that en¬ 
joyed their "vittles” more than hers did, and I' 
can claim the same modest talent for myself. 
I am not ashamed to say that I count good 
eating as one of the chief joys of this transitory life. 
I could join very heartily in Peacock’s® chorus: 


ON DINING 

■pive me a satisfactory dinner, and the perplex¬ 
ities of things unravel themselves magically, 
the clouds break, and benign calm overspreads the 
landscape. I would not go so far as the 
eminent professor, who insisted that eating was 
the greatest of all the pleasures in life®. That, 
.1 think, is exalting the stomach unduly. And I 
can conceive few things more revolting than 
the Roman- practice'^ of prolonging a meal 
hy taking emetics. But, on the other hand, 
there is no need to apologise for enjoying a 
good dinner. Quite virtuous people have enjoyed 
good dinners. I see no necessary antagonism be¬ 
tween a healthy stomach and a holy rnirid. There 
was a saintly man once in this city—a famous 
man, too—who was afflicted with so hearty an 
appetite that, before going out to dinner, he had 
a square meal to take the edge off his hunger, and 
to enable him to start even with the other guests. 
And it is on record that when the ascetic converts® 
of the Oxford Movement went to lunch with 
Cardinal Wiseman® in LenU® they were shocked 
at the number of fish courses that hearty trencher- 
maffl^ and eminent Christian went through in a 
season of fasting. ‘T fear,” said one of them, “that 
there is a lobster salad side to the Cardinal.” I 
confess, without shame, to a lobster salad side too. 
A hot day and a lobster salad—what happjer 
conjunction can we look for in a plaguy world ? 

A-8 


How can a man, in his life of a span, 
Do anything better than dine ? 
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But, in making this confession, I am neither [ 

gourmand nor gourmef^. Extravagant dinners bore L 

me and offend what I may call my economic. ( 

conscience; I have little sense of the higher poetry ; 

of the kitchen, and the great language of the menu 
does not stir my pulse. I do not ask for lyrics at : 

the table. I want good, honest prose. I think [ 

that Hazlitt^^ would have found me no unfit 
comrade on a journey. He had no passion for 
talk when afoot, but he admitted that there was one ^ 
subject which it was pleasant to discuss on a jour¬ 
ney, and that was what one should have for * 

supper at the inn. It is a fertile topic that grows in | 

grace as the shadows lengthen and the limbs j 

wax weary. And Hazlitt had the right spirit. } 

His mind dwelt upon plain dishes—eggs and a 
rasher, a rabbit smothered in onions, or an 
excellent veal cutlet. He even spoke appro¬ 
vingly of Sancho’s^^ choice of a cow-heel. I 
do not go all the way with him in his preferences, j 
I should argue with him fiercely against his 
rabbit and onions. I should put the case for { 
steak and onions with conviction, and I hope with 
convincing eloquence. But the root of the 
matter was in him. He loved plain food plainly 
served, and I am proud to follow his banner. And 
it is because I have found my heart’s desire at the 
Mermaid^®, that T go about burdened with an 
agreeable secret. I feel when I enter its portals I 
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a certain sober harmony and repose of things. I 
stroke the noble cat that waits me, seated on the 
banister, and rises, purring with dignity, under 
my caress. I say “Good Evening” to the land¬ 
lord, who greets me with a fine eighteenth-century 
bow, at once cordial and restrained, and waves me 
to a seat with a grave motion of his hand. No' 
frowsy waiter in greasy swallow-tail descends on me 
but a neat-handed Phyllis^®, not too old nor 
yet too young, in sober black dress and white 
cuffs, attends my wants, with just that mixture of 
civility and aloofness that establishes the per¬ 
fect relationship—obliging, but not familiar,, 
quietly responsive to a .sign, but not talkative,. 
The napery makes you feel clean to look at it, 
and the cutlery shines like a mirror, and cuts like 
a Seville^^ blade. And then with a nicely balanced 
dish of hors d’mwres^^ or, in due season, a 
half-dozen oysters, the modest four-course table 
d’hote^^ begins; and when at the end you 
light your cigarette over your cup of coffee, 
you feel that you have not only dined but that you 
have been in an atmosphere of plain refinement, 
touched with the subtle note of a personality. 

And the bill? Sir, you would be sur¬ 
prised at its modesty. But I shall not tell you. 
Nor shall I tell you where you will find the Mer¬ 
maid. It may be in Soho or off the Strand, 
or in the neighbourhood of Lincoln’s Inn^®, or 
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it may not be in any of these places. I shall not 
tell you because I sometimes fancy it is only a dream, 
and that if I tell it, I shall shatter the illu¬ 
sion, and that one night I shall go into the 
Mermaid and find its old English note of kindly 
welcome and decorous moderation gone, and 
that in its place there will be a noisy, bustling, popu¬ 
lar restaurant with a band, from which I shall 
flee. When it is “discovered” it will be lost, as the 
Rev. Mr. Spalding®^ would say. And so I 
shall keep its secret.^ I only purr it to the cat, who 
arches her back and purrs understandingly 
in response. It is the bond of freemasonry^^ 
between us. 


XX 

ON SMILES 


If I were to be born into this world again 
and had the choice of my endowments I should 
arrange very carefully about my smile, There is 
nothing so irresistible as the right sort of smile. 
It is better than the silver spoon in the mouthU 
It will carry you anywhere and win you anything, 
including the silver spoon. It disarms your 
enemies and makes them forget that they have 
a grudge against you. “I have a great many 
reasons for disliking you,” said a well-known 
public man to a friend of mine the other day, 
“but when I am with you I can never remember 
what they are.” It was the flash of sunshine that 
did for him. He could not preserve his hos¬ 
tility in the presence of the other’s disarming 
smile and gay good-humour. Tie just yielded up 
his sword and sunned himself in the pleasant 
weather that the other carried with him like an 
atmosphere'-^. 

At the Bar®, of course, a pleasant address 
is worth a fortune, I suppose there has been 
no more successful figure in the law courts in our 
time than Rufus Isaacs^, but I fancy he won 
as many of his victories by the debonair® smile with 
which he irradiated the courts as by his law. 
You could see the judge on the bench and the 
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jury in the box<^ basking in the warmth that he 
shed around them. The weather might be as 
harsh as it liked outside; but here the sky was 
clear and the sun was shining genially. It was 
a fine day and the only blot on the landscape 
was the unhappy counsel for the other side, 
who thumped the table and got red in the 
face as he saw his client’s case melting away like 
snow before a south wind. 

And among politicians it is notorious that a 
popular smile is the shortest cut to the great 
heart of democracy. In an estimate of the 
qualities that have contributed to Mr. Lloyd 
George’s^ amazing success a high place would 
have to be given to the twinkling smile, so merry and 
mischievous,' so engagingly frank and so essen¬ 
tially secret and calculating, with which, by 
the help of the photographer, he has irra¬ 
diated his generation. If Mr. Asquith® had 
learned how to smile for public consumption, 
the history of English Politics, and even of the world, 
would have been vastly different; but Mr. Asquith’s 
smile is private and intellectual and has no 
pictorial value, and I doubt whether anyone 
ever heard him laugh outright. He was born 
without the chief equipment of the politician in a 
democratic age. No one knew the value of 
that equipment more than Theodore Roosevelt®. 
He was the most idolised public man America has 
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produced for half a century, and he owed his 
popularity more to his enormous smile Than to 
any other quality. It was like a baron of beef 
You could cut and come again. There was no end 
to it. It seemed to stretch across the Conti¬ 
nent, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and when it 
burst into laughter it shook the land like a 
merry earthquake. There was not much behind 
the smile, but it was the genuine article, the expres¬ 
sion of a companionable spirit and a healthy 
enjoyment of life, and it knocked the Americans 
‘‘all of a heap”. Woodrow Wilson’s^^ smile was 
almost as spacious as Roosevelt’s, but it was 
less infectious, for it was thoughtful and re¬ 
flective; came from the mind rather than the 
feelings, and never burst into laughter. It was 
the smile of the schoolmaster, while Roosevelt’s was 
the smile of the uproarious schoolboy who was 
having no end of “a bully time”^®. 

Really first-rate smiles are rare, for the 
most part our smiles add little to our self- 
expression. If we are dull, they are dull. If 
we are sinister, they are only a little more sinister. 
If we are smug, they only emphasize our smug- 
ness...If, like the Lord High Everything Else^®j 
we were born sneering, our smile js apt to be a 
sneer, too. If we are terrible, like SwifdV we 
shall have his “terrible smile”. Only rarely do 
we light upon the smile that is a revelation. 
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Harry Lauder’s^® smile is like a national insti¬ 
tution or a natural element. It is plentiful enough 
to fill the world. It is a continual and abundant 
feast that requires neither words nor chorus, 
and when he laughs you can no niore help feeling- 
happy than he can. Lord Balfour’s^® smile is 
famous in another way. It has the untroubled 
sweetness of a child’s, and there are few who' 
can resist its charm; but it is elusive and seems ton 
much like a mask that has little to do with the real 
man. You feel that he would send you to the 
scaffold with the same seraphic sweetness with 
which he would pass you the sugar. It is not an. 
emanation^'^ of the man like that abundant 
smile, at once good-humoured and sardonic, with 
which Mr. Birrelh® sets the company aglow. 

The most memorable smiles are those which 
have the quality of the unexpected. A smile 
that is habitual rarely pleases, fork suggests policy, 
and the essence of a smile is its spontaneity and 
lack of deliberation. Archbishop Temple^® said 
he hated people who were always smiling, and then, 
looking across the luncheon table at the vicar who 
had been doing his best to ingratiate himself with the 
terrible prelate, added: ”Look at the vicar there— 
he’s always smiling.” It was a cruel affront, 
but the smile that has the quality of an artifice i.s; 
hard to bear. It was so in the case of Mrs. Bar- 
bauld^®, of whom it was said that she wore such 
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an habitual smile that it made your face ache to 
look at her. One would almost prefer the other 
melancholy extreme, illustrated by that gloomy 
fanatic, Philip IPL who is said to have laughed 
only once in his life, and that on receiving the merry 
news of the massacre of St. Bartholomew^^ 
The smiles that dwell in the mind most are 
those that break suddenly like sunshine from 
unexpected places. That was the quality of 
the curiously wistful smile that played over the 
ascetic features of Lord Morley''^® in conversation. 
You could forgive all his asperities when he smiled. 
But the most delightful example of the unexpected 
smile that I know is that of the pianist, Frederic 
Lamond^^. The intensity of his countenance for¬ 
bids the suggestion of a smile, and at the piano he 
seems to descend into unfathomable depths of gra¬ 
vity and spiritual remoteness. But when the piece 
is over and the house breaks out into thunders 
of applause, he emerges from the depths with a 
smile that suggests that the Land of Beulah^® has 
broken on his sight. It is so sudden a transition 
that you almost seem to catch a glimpse of the 
Land of Beulah yourself 

But it is no use for those of us who have only 
humdrum smiles to attempt to set up a smile 
that is an incantation. Smiles,-like poets, are 
bom, not made. If they are made, they are 
not smiles, but grimaces, and convict us on the spot. 
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They are simply an attempt to circulate false 
news. There is no remedy for us of the negligible 
smile, but to be born again and to be born different, 
not outside but within, for the smile is only the pub¬ 
lication of the inward spirit. 


XXI 

THE GOLDEN AGE 

I see that Dean Inge’- has been lamenting 
that he did not live a couple of generations ago. 
He seems to think that the world was a much 
more desirable place then, that it has been going to 
the dogs ever since, and that the only comfortable 
thought that we can cultivate in this degenerate 
time is that we shall soon be out of it. Assuming 
for the moment that the world was a happier 
place fifty or sixty years ago, I doubt whether 
it follows that the Dean would have been hap¬ 
pier in it than he is in our world to-day. The 
measure of personal happiness is fortunately not 
dependent on external circumstances. It is 
affected by them, of course. Most of us are more 
agreeable people when we have dined than when we 
are hungry, when we have slept well than when we 
have not slept at all, when our horse or our 
party has won than when it has lost, when things go 
right than when things go wrong. No philosophy 
is an anodyne for the toothache, and the east 
wind plays havoc with the feelings of the best of us. 
In these and a thousand other ways we are the 
sport of circumstance, but in this respect we are no 
better and no worse off than our forbears fifty 
years ago or five hundred years ago, or than our des¬ 
cendants will be fifty or five hundred years hence. 
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But our essential happiness or unhappiness 
is independent of these things. It is^a quality 
of character. It may have a physical basis. 
Our happiness, said the French lady to BoswelF, 
depends upon the circulation of'the blood. It 
may equally depend on our nervous constitution or 
the functioning of our organs. I cannot doubt that 
the Carlyles^ would have been happier people 
if they had had better digestions. They lived in 
that period which is held up to us as the time when 
it was good to be alive, but it is doubtful 
whether two more miserable people than they were 
are to be found on earth to-day, and Carlyle'him- 
self damned his own time even more bitterly 
than the Dean damns this. He would have damned 
any time in which he had the misfortune to live, for 
life would always have been a sorrowful affair 
to him. It was his habit of mind. And the world 
for each of us is what the mind makes it. 

The mind is its own place, and in itself 

Gan make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven.* 

In short, whether life is a comedy or a tra¬ 
gedy or just a humdrum affair that cannot be called 
either, does not depend upon the time in which 
we happen to live, for it is all these things at 
all times. It depends upon our point of view. 
I fancy Little Tich® would have found the world 
as amusing as a country fair if he had lived in the 
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Rome of Caligula®, and I am sure that 
Carlyle would have found it as sad as a funeral 
if he had lived in the Garden of EdenU There is 
no question of merit or virtue in the matter. If 
there is, it is not the meritorious or the vir¬ 
tuous who are usually the most happy. It is 
they who take life lightly and indifferently who get 
the most fun out of it. I doubt whether there was 
ever a more odious monster on earth than 
Sulla®, whose savageries and debaucheries made 
him not so much a man as a satyr®. Yet, except 
for the hideous disease from which he died, 
there can hardly ever have been a more fortunate 
man or one who found the world, in a gross 
sense, a more amusing place. Even when his corpse 
was burned with the accustomed solemnities, the 
wind blew and the rain fell in perfect time and 
sequence, “so that,” as Plutarch*® says, “his 
good fortune was firm even to the last, and did as 
it were officiate at his funeral”. Dean Swift** 
cursed the day he was bom, though he lived in 
the relatively comfortable time of Queen Anne*^ 
and being the man he was, he would have cursed 
the day he was bom no matter what period of history 
he had lived in. He carried an unhappy world 
in the terrific gloom of his own mind. 

Indeed, if we want to play with the idea of how 
we might have been happy, it is not the thought of 
living in other times that will satisfy us, but the 
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thought of living other men’s lives. If I had the 
privilege of ante-dating my birth, I would not 
bother about the period, but would choose very 
carefully my personality. Among the ancients I 
should select to be Herodotus^^ whose immortal 
work is saturated with the sunshine of as delighted 
a spirit as ever walked the earth. And among the 
modems I would choose with equal confidence to 
live the life of Macaulay^^. It is true that he wept 
very copiously. I have amused myself sometimes in 
reading his Life, by collating the occasions on 
which he was in tears. Novels and poetry were 
bedewed with his tears. He wept whenever he was 
reminded of the sister he had lost, when he visited 
his old home in Bloomsbury, when he said 
“Hail!” and when he said “Farewell!” when 
friends fell away, and when foes, like PeeB®, passed 
into silence. But, in spite of his overcharged afiec- 
tion, what a rich, full, joyous life it was! What 
zest, what kindliness, what noble feeling, what 
fine living! I put Macaulay lower in the scale 
of literature than I once did, but in the scale of 
humanity there is none higher. 

There never was a golden age in which 
happiness was the universal portion, nor one in 
which it was denied to those who had the gift 
within. It is a personal affair, not an affair of time, 
place, or condition, and if we are sad, it is idle to 
lament that we were not born in days when we 
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could have been merry. Sancho Panza is happy in 
any age, and Don Quixote^® is always sorrowful. 



NOTES 

I 

ON WRITING AN ARTICLE 

brown skdf': a state of absent-mindedness. 

^Buridans ass: ‘Like Buridan’s ass between two bundles 
of hay’ is said of a person who is undecided be¬ 
tween two courses of action and follows neither. Jean 
Buridan was a French philosopher of the fourteenth 
century. 

’^Bournemouth.....fall into them; the places mentioned in 
these sentences are popular holiday resorts in England. 

Vieader; dive. 

^Goschen: Viscount Goschen (1831-1907), twice First 
Lord of the British Admiralty. 

^Lord Morley; (1838-1923), British author and states¬ 
man. He was Secretary of State for India (1905-10) 
during the Viceroyalty of Lord Minto, a period of 
intense political agitation in the country, He intro¬ 
duced noteworthy constitutional reforms. 

'^Joseph Chamberlain: (1836-1914), an English statesman 
who led the Tariff Reform Movement in England. 

^Mr. Churohill: Sir Winston Churchill (born 1874), leader 
of the British Conservative Party till recently and one 
of ^ the greatest of British Prime Ministers as well as a 
brilliant writer and orator, The crown of his career 
was his leadership of the British, Commonwealth 
in the Second World War, which won him world-wide ' 
fame. 

^“not single spies, but in battalions'': 

‘When_ sorrows come, they come not single spies, 

But in battalions—’ 

King Claudius to Qiieen Gertrude with reference to ' 
Ophelia’s grief and madness. [Hamlet, iv, 5.) 
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^'^Bolton Abky: in Yorkshire. It was founded in 1121, 
and today very little remains of the actual building. 
The surrounding scenery is very fine. The allu¬ 
sion here is to a drawing by a comic artist, Imt 
painters have actually been knowii to adopt this 
method of finding the most efi'ective view. 

mrnud Butler: (1835-1902), English philosopher and 
satirist, who also took an active part in controversy on 
the theory of evolution. 

II 

ON HABITS 

^Stmnm: Robert Louis Stevenson (1850-94), British 
poet, novelist and essayist. Travels with a Donkey in 
Cevennes is a delightful book and gives a vivid 
account of a tour the author undertook in 1878. 
Stevenson affectionately called his donkey ‘Modcs- 
tine.’ 

Hastinado: htv,tin^ with a stick (baton). It is usually 
applied to a beating on the soles of the feet—an old 
time Turkish punishment. 

^D'Artagnan; the dashing hero of Alexander Dumas’ novel. 
The Three Muskeie,:rs: 

^Duke of Cambridge: (1819-1904), grandson of George III, 
commander-in-chief of the British Army. It was a stock 
j'oke that he was never seen without his umbrella. 

^Grant: General Ulysses Simpson Grant (1822-1885), 
leader of the Federal Army that defeated the re¬ 
bellious Southern States in the American Civil War. 
Fle was the most trusted of Almaham Lincoln’s lieute¬ 
nants, and later became the eighteenth President of llic 
U.S.A. 

^Jackson: Andrew Jackson (1767-1845), American lawyer 
and politician who showed his military gifts in the 
war with the British in 1814. He was elected the 
seventh President of the U. S. A. in 1828 and 
re-elected in 1832, It was one of his halnls to sil 
cutting slices off a piece of wood with his knife. 


’’Sir Walter Scott: (1771-1832), Scottish poet and novelist. 

^Rogers: Samuel Rogers^ (1763-1855), poet and banker, a 
patron and friend of the chief literary men and artists of 
his day. 

Ht ended in good resolutions; it ended in. ‘pious’ resolutions 
that were not put into practice. Robert Lynd in his 
essay ‘On Good Resolutions’ says‘They (good 
lesolutions) are, however, the intelligent anticipation 
of events which do not take place’. A. G, Gar¬ 
diner too wrote an interesting essay on the same 
subject. 

^^Mr. Balfourj Arthur James, Earl Balfour (1848-1930), a 
distinguished English philosopher and statesman. 

^'^Mder Brother of Trinity House: Trinity House is an 
organisation responsible for issuing licences to pilots, as 
well as for the building and maintenance of light 
houses. To be an ‘Elder Brother’ is a coveted 
distinction. 

^Wansion Horn; the official residence of the Lord Mayor 
of London. 

^^Blackpool sands: the sea-beach at Blackpool, a popular 
holiday resort in north-west England visited by 
over seven million people a year. Its magnificent 
promenade extends for seven miles. 


Ill 

ON BEING IDLE 

^gaucherie; awkwardness, clumsiness. Gauche (Pron; gfish) 
is French for ‘clumsy’. 

mpha of the Plough: A. G, Gardiner’s pen-name, sug¬ 
gested by the brightest star in the constellation known 
as ‘The Plough’—also often called ‘The Great Bear’ 
or ‘Charles’s Wain.’ 

% Stan the London evening paper for which this 
article was written. 
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originally adopted dming 

in order to obtain an hour s extra dayliglu loi work 
in factories and oifices. It is one hour in advance ol 
Greenwich Time. 

% pkin air: French for ‘in the open . 

^Corot: (17964875), celebrated French landsciye painter 
who did much of his work at Barlnzon m tlic forest of 
Fontainebleau. 

meet Street: the hub of the newspaper world in London. 

Walt Whitman: (1819-92), an American poet. His out¬ 
spokenness in matters of sex caused his Leaves of 
Grass to be banned in some states for a time; but no is 
now regarded as one of his country’s greatest writers. 
He wrote:— 

I think I could turn and live with animals, 

They are so placid and self-contain’d; 

I stand and look at them long and long. 

no them, life was real . “up and doinf : tliesc phra^^arc 

from Longfellow’s popular poem ‘The 1 salm ol Lile . 

Wf/ig drones; the male honey-bees. They do not work, 
but make a deep humming noise in flight. 

^Hhe queen: the queen bee whom all the other Ik*.cs feed 
and serve. 

Wie merciless law of the hive: the law of the survival of the 
fittest, which is as true in the hive as in the jungle. 

IV 

A NIGHT’S LODGING 

^Dempsey: Jack Dempsey, an American lioxcr and world 
heavy-weight champion until he was twice deleated 
by Tunney (1926 and 1927). 

mikatoothsieshiniatif’: Scottish for ‘each spike (of the 
harrow) gives him (the toad) a jab’. 

Upollyon; the spirit of the liottomless pit, identified with 
Satan. Christian’s fight with Apollyon is one of the 
most dramatic incidents in John Bunyan’s allegorical 
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story, The Pilgrim's Progress. It is interesting to note 
that the style used in parts of this essay is remin¬ 
iscent of Bunyan’s. 

^Lord Granville: George Leveson-Gower, Lord Granville 
(1815-91), British statesman and diplomat. 

mg Ben; the great bell in the clock-tower of the 
Houses of Parliament, named after Sir Benjamin Hall 
who installed it in 1856. 

Wellington . Bliicher; Arthur Wellesley, Duke of Welling¬ 

ton (1769-1852), British soldier and statesman. He had 
an anxious time at the battle of Waterloo facing 
Napoleon’s forces. But for the timely arrival of Blii- 
cher’s forces, this historic engagement would not 
have ended in a decisive victory for the allies. Blucher 
(1742-1819) was a bold and energetic Prussian soldier, 
nicknamed ‘Marshal Forwards’. 

TJityof Dreadful Might: note how the atmosphere of allegory 
is maintained, cf., the Slough ofDespond, the Valley of 
Humiliation and the City of Destruction in The 

' Pilgrim's Progre.ss. There is also a poem, of the sam,e name 
by James Thomson (1834-82) wherein the following 
description is given of the City of Dreadlul Night: 

The City of Night, but not of Sleep ; 

There sweet sleep is not for the weary brain ; 

The pitiless hours like years and ages creep ; 

A night'seems termless hell... 

^with Aeneas into Hell: Aeneas, the Trojan prince and the 
legendary ancestor of the Roman Kings, visited 
Hades, the realm of the dead, to seek the spirit of 
his father, Anchises. See Virgil’s Aeneid, Book VI. 

V 

ON COURAGE 

Hhe war; the First World War (1914-1918) between the 
British and their allies on one hand, and the Germans 
and their allies on tile other. The war ended in 
victory to the former. The incident refers to the 
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I 


temporary cessation of hostilities between the fighting 
forces on Christmas Day in 1914. 

h common memory: the birth of Jesus Christ, the Prince 
of Peace. The Christmas festival celebrates the Lord s 
birth. 

Hhe Formukhk: a British battleship torpedoed and sunk 
by the Germans on January 1,1915. 

^‘‘Greater love . than this....": ‘Greater love hath no man 

than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends. 
St.John, Gh. XV, 13. 

^Bob Acres: a character in Sheridan’s comedy, The Rivals, 
Napoleon Bonaparte (1769-1821), Corsican 
soldier whose military genius enabled him to make 
himself Emperor of France. He was finally defeated 
at Waterloo (1815) and was exiled to the island of 
St. Helena, where he died. 

’’Mark Twain: the pen-name of Samuid Langhonic Cle¬ 
mens (1835-1910), American writer and humorist. 

^Mrs, Disraeli: the wife of Wyndham Lewis, Di.sraeli’s 
fellow-member of Parliament for Maidstone. Dis¬ 
raeli owed a great deal to their influence, and afior 
Lewis’s death, he married the widow, though she was 
twelve years his senior. It proved a very happy 
marriage. Dizzy: Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beacons- 
field (1804-81), Prime Minister to Qiieen Victoria, 

VI 

ON FEAR 

^Captain Dolhey: a regimental surgeon who wrote of his 
experiences in the First World War and discussed the 
effects of the strain of modern warfare on tlie soldier. 

*jVe/w«.‘ Floratio, Lord Nelson (1758-1805), the greatest 
of British admirals. lie inflicted it series of defeats on tlio 
combined fleets of Emperor Napoleon and his allies 
and gave the fimil crushing blow to the enemy at | 

Trafalgar, where he was himself faiiilly wounded in | 


the hour of victory. His last words were, ‘Thank 
God, I have done my duty’. The ‘familiar story’ 
referred to, here belongs to Nelson’s childhood. The 
child had ‘strayed bird’s nesting’ and was missed. 
A search vyas made and he was found sitting alone by a 
brook which he could not cross. When his grand¬ 
mother saw him, she said, ‘I wonder, child, that 
hunger and fear did not, drive you home,’ to which 
the boy made the reply quoted in the text. 

Hhe battle of Copenha^^en: in 1801, against the Danish fleet 
undeiy the Grown Prince of Denmark. This was 
one of the most remarkable of Nelson’s naval engage¬ 
ments, In this battle Nelson deliberately ignored his 
Commander’s orders to leave off action. Sir Hyde 
Parker, the Commander of the British Fleet signalled 
to Nelson to withdraw from the fight at a critical 
moment. Nelson was furious at this. ‘Leave off 

action? Now, damn me if I do!.I have only one 

eye,—I have a right to be blind sometime,’ he said; 
and putting the telescope to his blind eye, exclaimed, 
‘I really do not see the signal.’ 

Hnessage of terms,, to the Crown Prince: Nelson was as 
humane as he was brave. He desired to avoid any 
needless slaughter of the gallant Danes. He wrote 
to the Grown Prince: 

‘Vice-Admiral, Lord Nelson, has been commanded 

to spare Denmark, when she no longer resists.The 

brave Danes are the brothers and should never be 
the enemies of the English.’ 

It .was only when the warning was disregarded that 
the final attack was ordered. The Crown Prince: 
The eldest son of the King of Denmark. Fie was in 
charge of the Danish Fleet. Denmark was then the 
ally of Napoleon and had formed the Northern 
Federation against the British. 

^Southey's ‘Life of Mson‘: one of the finest biographies in 
the language, by Robert Southey (1774-1843), English 
poet, essayist and biographer. The carriage-incident 
mentioned liere is not, however, found in the work. 
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^Swinburne: Algernon Charles Swinburne (1837-1909), 

English poet. Part , of his boyhood was spent at East 
Dene in the Isle of Wight. 

h story of Maupassant’s: ‘The Duel’ or ‘A Coward’—the story 
of a handsome, rich, young orphan (Viscount Signoles) 
who, having challenged a rude stranger to a duel, is so 
deeply exercised in his mind by a type of fear- 
complex that he shoots himself the night before the 
meeting. Guy dc Maupassant (1850-93) was a French ,5 
novelist and writer of short stories. 

^Don QjJLixoU: Don Qiiixote de la Mancha, ‘The Knight 
of the Woeful Countenance’ and hero of don Qjiixoie, a 
famous satirical romance by Miguel de Cervantes t 
(1547-1616), Spanish playwright, poet and novelist. ’'ij 

^Sancho Panza: the faithful, simple-minded rustic who fol- l 

lows his master, Don Quixote, on his donkey named ii 

‘Dapple’. Don Quixote is the supreme example of 
the impractical, mad idealist who ‘tilts at every j:' 

windmill’. On the other hand, Sancho is a realist, 
who, while loyally sharing all the misfortunes arising 
out of his master’s delusions, lays bare the latter’s 
folly in comments drawn from a marvellous store of com- ; j 

mon-sense sayings and proverbs. ;f,; 

VII 

ON THE TOP NOTE j 

^Man dslights.,.neither : here is an echo of what Hamlet tells ■ 
Guildenstern. ;i 

, And yet, to me, what is this quintessense of dust ? ;! 

man delights not me: no, nor woman neither, though ;; 

by your smiling you seem to say so. /ife??:/^/,ActII, Sc. 2. :i 

Hhe Nelson Column: the imposing granite column in the - 

centre of Trafalgar Square, London. It is 145 feet high 
and is surmounted by a statue of Lord Nelson. At each i; 

corner of the base is a bronze lion, and at the foot ^ 

of the column itself are four bronze panels in relief depict- 
ing Nelson’s chief victories and his death scene. 


1 ' 


’^Johnson gave to Boswell; the words of correction men¬ 
tioned here were spoken by Dr. Johnson to Boswell 
on the eve of the latter’s departure to Utrecht to study 
law. Johnson; Samuel Johnson (1709-84), English 
author, lexicographer and conversationalist. Boswell: 
James Boswell (1740-95), Scottish lawyer and the 
biographer of Dr. Johnson. 

'^Johnson . words: Johnson’s style is both heavy and pe¬ 

dantic; but is always correct. He deprecated in others 
the use of pompous, high-sounding language. 

Va/i Maclann: pen-name of John Watson (1850-1907), an 
English divine and novelist who portrayed Scottish life 
with sympathy and humour. Dmmtochiy: A farmer 
in Maclaren’s story, very sparing in emotion and. 
speech. 

^Cockney; Londoner; also one who affects the dialect,, 
accent and manner of the East End of London. 

"^keep ae word....,2lst o’ Reevelation: reserve one word. 
Soutar deprecates the use of the word ‘glorious’ by 
Mr. Hopps. In his opinion this expression should 
only be used with reference to heavenly glory. The 
21st chapter of Revelation (N. T.) describes the 
New Jerusalem, the heavenly city which ‘has no- 
need of the sun, neither of the moon to shine in it: 
for the glory of God did lighten it’. 

VIII 

ON A PAINTED FACE 

^ake my tale of bricks: do my allotted task. The allusion is; 
to Exodus, V, 8, when the Israelites who are working as 
slaves of the Egyptians are told that they must make 
as many bricks as before even though they have to gather 
their own straw. 

^Juliet: is the heroine of William Shakespeare’s play, Romeo 
and Juliet. The play ends with the tragic death of 
both the hero and the heroine. The part of the 
yoi,mg girl has often been performed by a much older^ 
actrc.ss. 
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^Mrs, Gamp; Sarah Garap, an aging midwife in Charles 
Dickens’s Marlin Ckuzdewit. 

^’^society" woman: & woman that succeeds in carving out a 
place for herself in fashionable society. 

^the epic: here means ‘the glorious story’. To the 
author the crease on anyone’s cheek is not a thing 
to be ashamed of. It is the sign of a life that has been 
long and may have been noble. 

% lurn the epic into a satire: ‘to fall from the sublime to the 
ridiculous.’ An ‘epic’ is a narrative poem, with a 
heroic theme expressed in ‘Grand Style’:“e.g. The 
Iliad, The Odyssey and The Ramayana. A satire_ is 
a prose or verse composition attacking or ridiculing 
the follies and vices of a person or an age. 

'^painting the lily...,,violet; an allusion to a passage in Shake¬ 
speare’s King John, Act IV, Sc. 2 (often misquoted as 
‘gilding the illy’). 


THE OPEN WINDOW 

harmint: a dialectical variant for ‘vermin’, harmful creature 
or unpleasant person. 

%npecked husband; a husband who weakly subjects himself 
to the wife’s tyranny. 


ON SAYING “PLEASE” 

When Sir Anthony ,...the page-boy: this amusing incident 
is described in Act III, Sc. 1 of The Rivals, a comedy 
by Sheridan (1751-1816). Sir Anthony is Captain 
, Aljsolute’s father, and Fag is the son’s servant. 

’^calendar: here means, the list of charges against prisoners 
brought for trial. 

•^Decalogue; here, the moral code to be observed by man. 

(See notes on page 148.) 


NOTES 

Ho ^‘feature'’: to offer as an illustration, 

’‘Underground Railway Company; the company which at this 
time managed the ‘Tube’ system of railways in 
London. 

^Hong Kong: a strategic British possession on the southern 
coast of China. 

’’Keats; ]oh.i\ Keats (1795-1821), an English poet of the 
early nineteenth century. (See notes on page 146.) 

Hhe poor leecKgatherer: the subject of Wordsworth’s poem 
‘Resolution and Independence’ or ‘The Leech Gatherer’. 

Hower than the angels: from Psalm 8, 5—‘Thou hast made 
him (man) a little lower than the angels, and hast 
crowned him with glory and honour.’ 

’■'^Chesterfield: Lord Chesterfield (1695-1773), English states¬ 
man, author and patron of letters. 

”-''lDok the waW': kept nearest the wall. ‘To yielcUhe wall’ 
was to show deference to a person by allowing him or her 
to keep nearest to the wall, where it was dry. In 
the seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries, the 
roads were so bad that one had to ‘take to the wall’ 
in order to avoid being splashed with mud. 

XI 

A DAY WITH THE BEES 

Hhe Sahara; here, a lengthy, and apparently tedious, piece 
of literary work. Sahara: the largest desert in the 
world, in North Africa. 

Wn Snodgrass: a humorous character in Dickens’ Pick¬ 
wick Papers (Chap. XXIV). The Ipswich authorities 
try to arrest Mr. Pickwick’s party, because it is ru¬ 
moured that they are concerned in a duel, In the 
course of the disturbance which follows, “Mr, Snod¬ 
grass, in a truly Christian spirit, and in order dhat 
he might take us once unawares, announced in a 
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very loud tone that he was going to begin, and pro¬ 
ceeded to take off his coat with the utmost deliberation.” 

Hhe wet May and early June . quiescent: one is reminded 

of the old rhyme: 

A swarm of bees in May 
Is worth a load of hay; 

A swarm of bees in June 
Is worth a silver spoon; 

A swarm of bees in July 
Is not worth a fly. 

Hhe queen: the queen bee, 

XII 

ALL ABOUT A DOG 

^Pekinese dogs: pet-dogs of Chinese origin. 

^Mr. Wells: Herbert George Wells (1866-1946), English 
novelist and writer on social problems. 

^Resentful Employee: a worker who nurses a real or ima¬ 
ginary grievance, especially against the people he is 
supposed to serve. 

Hnder the harrow: from the phrase ‘a toad under the 
harrow,’ helplessly undergoing pain or annoyance. 
German: here, an uncivil brute. The German atro¬ 
cities on the civil population during the First World 
War . had embittered the English against the whole 
nation. 

disturbance, row. 

Hhe quarter-deck: part of the deck of a ship, behind the 
main-mast, usually reserved for the superior officers. 

XIII 

ON KEYHOLE MORALS 

Me Sage: (1668-1747), a French novelist. ' 

^Hampstead: a residential quarter, noted for its artistic and 
literary associations, in the north-west of London, ' 


Hhe honest blacksmith : hero of Longfellow’s popular poem 
The Village Blacksmith,’ who ‘looks the whole world in 
j. the face, for he owes not any man’. 

i; Hhe Eleventh Commandment: There is really no Eleventh Com¬ 
mandment in the Bible, but it is often said, by way of a 
joke, that it would be ‘Thou shalt not be found out’. 

Walley of Jehosophat: supposed to be the place where the 
Lord shall pronounce His judgments on the enemies 
I of His people. (Joel III, 2.) 

i ' 

1 XIV 

ON GATS AND DOGS 

^Airedale: large terrier with a rough tan coat with extensive 
black markings, sometimes used as a police dog for 
patrol work. 

^Mr. McKenna: Reginald McKenna (1863-1943), a for¬ 
mer British Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

^Pascal: Blaise Pascal (1623-62), French philosopher and 
. , mathematician. 

j ^Helvdlyn: a mountain in the Lake District of England, 
I commemorated in Scott’s poem ‘Helvellyn’ and asso- 

i ciated with ‘Fidelity’ and other poems by Wordsworth. 

I ^Scott and Byron: Sir Walter Scott (See notes on page 131). 
I Lord Byron: (n88-1824), an English poet of the 

; Romantic period. In the poem ‘Inscription on the 

I Monument of a. Newfoundland Dog’, Byron contrasts 

( the dog’s nobility with the baseness and pretension 

i of that ‘vain insect’, man. But the reference to 

i Byron here may be a mistake, for it was Words- 

I worth’s poem which had the same subject as Scott’s. 

[ ' A young man fell to his death on the mountain, 

and his dog (a terrier, not a sheep-dog) guarded his 
; body faithfully until it was found three months later. 

! ^Pass of St, Bernard: the Great St. Bernard,Pass (over 
I 8000 feet high and 52 miles long) in south-west 
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Switzerland. On its summit stands the Hospice 
from which it takes its name, and here the inus- 
sive St. Bernard dogs are trained to rescuc travdlcrs lost i ■ 
in the snow on their way over the mountains. : 

h Dr. Jdyll and Mr. Hyde: a creature with a dud per¬ 
sonality. The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde is . 

a famous story by R. L. Stevenson ol a physician | 

who invents a strange drug which is capable d altering | 
a man’s whole appearance and personality. _ On | 
occasions he takes the drug himself, and the kind y 
Dr. Jekyll is transformed into the hideous and evil j 
Mr. Hyde. In this form he commits terrible crimes 
and remains unsuspected for a time. _ Finally, on the 
point of being tracked down, he kills himsell. 

^Tray; once a common name for a dog, as in ‘^or Dog 
Tray’, a touching poem by Thomas Campbell 
(1777-1844). I 

^Charles Reade: (1814-84), an English novelist. j. 

^Jells: a north-country name for hills. j 


XV 

CHUM 

^Scott's sdool-master: Mr. Fraser, a Latin scholar and a 
‘very worthy man’, who was Scott’s teacher at the Gram¬ 
mar School, Edinburgh. 

hrifamme of Pan: oriflanwie, originally a brightly coloured 
war banner; any gay badge or piece of decoration. 1 an . 
the Greek god of shepherds and flocks, represented as 
horned and goat-legged. 

Hhe Great Dane: large, powerful breed of dog, re.sembling a 
mastiff. 

*Chow: dog of Chinese breed, with a thick coat and a dark 
blue tongue. 

man’s a man for a’ that”: the line is from a poeni by 
Robert Burns (1759-96), the national poet of Scot¬ 


land, It says that true manhood does not depend 
on rank, or wealth. 

The rank is but the guinea stamp; 

^_The man’s the gold for a’ that, 

Gie fools their silks, and knaves their wine, 

A man’s a man for a’ that. 

The poor in a loomp is bad”: from Tennyson’s ‘Northern 
Farmer’; ‘in a loomp’ means in a lump, taken as a 
whole. 

Hpsofacto: Latin for ‘by the very fact’. 

^Ritz: expensive hotel in Piccadilly, London. Mayfair: 
Fashionable district in the West End of London. 

^tho Indian’s dream: the Indian here is the Red Indian of 
Anerica, and the reference is to Alexander Pope’s 
lines in his ‘Essay on Man’ beginning 

Lo! the poor Indian, whose untutor’d mind 

Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind. 

In his simple ideas of a future life, 

He asks no angel’s wing, no seraph’s fire, 

But thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 

Flis faithful dog shall bear him company. 


XVI 

ON SHOP WINDOWS 

^”stand and stare”: from William Henry D.ivies’poem‘Leisure’* 
What is this life, if, full of care. 

We have no time to stand and stare? 

.S'W; a principal thoroughfare in London. 
^Marshall,,.,.Mr. Stlfridge: well-known London business firms. 
Warble Arch: a triple gateway at the north-east corner of 
• Hyde Park, London. Its central gate is opened only for 
the sovereign driving in state. 
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^catholic: universal in outlook. 

^Kodaks: cameras manufactured by the Kodak Company. 

’’May Day . in books: quoted from No. VI of The Biglow 

Papers, by the American poet James Rus.scll Lowell 
(1819-91). 

Hhe Delilah: the temptress. Delilah was the Philistine 
woman who betrayed her lover, Samson, to her 
people (Judges, Gh. 16). 

^tlie rigour of the game: the phrase comes from Gharlc.'i Lamb’s 
essay, ‘Mrs. Battle’s opinion on Whist’, 

very Amazon of a woman: a warlike woman. In Greek 
mythology the Amazons were a race of Scythian womcn- 
soldiers who fought the Greeks in the Trojan War, under 
their brave queen Penthesilea, 

^^Prussian frightfulness: the ruthlessness of the German sol¬ 
diers was proverbial. ‘Frightfulness’ was the translation 
of the word the Germans themselves had used in the 
First World W ar to describe their policy of terrorising the 
civilian population. 

^^Lady Bareacres: here, a wilful commanding woman. Lady 
Bareacres is a character in Thackeray’s novel Vanity 
Fair. 

^^Danton: Georges Danton (1759-94) was one of tlie leaders 
of the French Revolution. As Minister of Justice he 
ordered the notorious September Massacres. He was 
later overthrown and guillotined by his compatriot, 
Robespierre. In the phrase used here, the man is sup¬ 
posed to call on himself, as Danton did, to be bold and 
resolute. 

is the^ window . Mew Zealand: It is the shop-window that 

exhibits a jariety of alluring objects from the far- 
off countries of the Commonwealth which is most 
alluring. These displays were intended at the 
time to encourage emigration. But one finds later 
that these objects are, after all, as ordinary as any other. 
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IN PRAISE OF CHESS 


uncss IS an _ancient pastime indulged in by princes 
and peasants alike. Its origin is unknown, but it is 
generally accepted that it had its origin in tlie East, 
n India it was reckoned a royal game from very early times, 
and was termed Chaturanga. In this game the pieces 
represented the King, the Prime Minister, the Com- 
mandcr-in-Ghief and the four divisions of the army, 
namely, the Chariot, the Elephant, the Horse and the 
Foot. Kings are said to have used the game as a device to 
measure one another’s astuteness. The West has different 
names lor the pieces, but the game is essentially the same. 
Chess is derived from the Persian ‘Shah’ (King). 

And the morrow's.,.sweeM: a slight misquotation from ‘The 
March Wind,’ by William Morris 

(1834-96). 

But lo, the old inn, and the lights and the fire, 

And the fiddler’s old tune and the shuffling feet; 

.Soon for us shall be quiet and rest and desire. 

And tomorrow’s uprising to deeds shall be sweet. 


-hir Edward tej;: (1862-1933), a Foreign Secretary at the 
time of the outbreak of the 1914-18 war, afterwards Vis¬ 
count Grey of Falloden. 


mue-hooks: printed Parliamentary Reports, so-called because 
of the blue wrappers in which they are usually issued. 

^Mr. Belloc; Hilaire Belloc (1870-1953), poet, novelist, 
essayist and biographer. The lines are from ‘The 
South Country’. 

Wr. Birrell: Augustine Birrell (1850-1933), British 
.statesman and man of letters and a former President of 
' the Board of Education. 


^Boswell; here, Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 

iJm . in double fde: the ‘Knight’, the ‘Bishop’, 

the rooks’ (‘castles’) are the names of different pieces 
m the game of chess as played in the West. 

A-10 
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Hike passed . Wonderland: Alice is the pretty little girl, the 

chief character in Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 
and its sequel, Through the Looking Glass-two of the 
most delightful of children’s books by Lewis Carroll 
(1832-98). 

^Lord’s... Jhe Oval: Lord’s and the Oval are famous cricket 
grounds in London. The first is the property of 
the Maryleboiie Cricket Club (M. G. G.) and the head¬ 
quarters of the game. The Surrey County matches 
are played at the Oval. 

^^Te Deam; Latin version of a psalm sung at morning 
service in the English Church, beginning Te Deum Imda- 
(We praise Thee, 0 God!). 

^^water of,Lethe: water of forgetfulness. Lethe: a river in 
Hades believed by the Greeks to bring absolute 
forgetfulness of their former lives to the dead who 
drank of it. 

the winning move in chess which puts the ‘king’ 
in a position from which he cannot escape. 

^^There is. . tennis court: ‘late cut’, ‘wicket’, ‘long jenny’, 

‘drive’, ‘tee’, ‘green’ and ‘return’ are terms taken 
from games such as cricket, billiards, golf, and 
tennis. ; knocks wide apart. 

^^Keats: John Keats (1795-1821), an English poet of the 
Romantic period. He wrote some magnificent son¬ 
nets, including the one ‘On First Looking Into Chap¬ 
man’s Homer’. 

^Hhe burden and the mystery: In ‘Lines composed a few miles 
above Tintern Abbey’, Wordsworth speaks of 
That blessed mood. 

In which the burthen of the mystery, _ 

In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world 
Is lightened. 

^^Mrs. Gummidge: a humorous character in Charles 
Dickens’s David Copperfield. 
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^’’"ks the night the day” : 

Tim above all: to thine own self be true. 

And It must follow as the night the day. 

Thou canst not then be false to any man. 

(Polonius to Laertes in I, 3.) 

XVIII 

ON POSSESSION 

seaport in North Morocco. 

‘‘‘Cairo: capital of Egypt. 

^ffon’He Ulick de Tompkins: an imaginary character given the 
courtesy title of‘Hon’ble’ because he is the son of a 
peer. 

“Ghxrlandapo: (1449-94), celebrated Italian painter, many of 
whose works are to be seen in Florence, his birth-place. 

■'’JirwZ; (60-140), Roman poet and satirist. 

Hhe Alps: the highest range of mountains in Europe, 
with its chief peaks in France, Switzerland and Italy. 

DVordsworth: William Wordsworth (1770-1850), the fore¬ 
most of the Lake School poets of England. 

^De Qjiincey: Thomas De Quincey (1785-1859), author and 
literary critic. 

^Plato: (427-347 B. G.), a great Greek philosopher and 
disciple of Socrates. He gave an idealistic picture 
of what he considered to be a perfect society in The 
Republic, 

.'‘■^BernardShaw: (1856-1951), the greate.st British dramatist' 
of the twentieth century, and an ardent social reformer 
who attacked many of the accepted customs and beliefs 
of his time, ■ 

^konitnunism: asocial philosophy based on the politico- 
economic doctrines expounded by Karl Marx (1818- 
83), German philosopher and socialist reformer, in 
his Communist Manifesto and Capital, Communists 
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believe in the principle of common ownership of all 
material possessions and are opposed to capitalism m any 
form. They also justify violent revolution to bring 
about the desired social economic changes. 

^Uristotle: (384-322 B. G.), another great Greek philo¬ 
sopher and a disciple of Plato, though he held 
opposite opinions on many fundamental problems. 
He was much more practical and scientific in his out¬ 
look. 

i^“ex4issmilium komium consensu!\' from the agreement of 
dissimilar people. 

utjie mi bishop in Les Mmables: Us UismbUs is a gi-eat 
novel by the famous French writer, Victor Hugo 
(1802-85). The Bishop of D. is one ol the noblest 

characters in fiction. 

1m Vdjean: here, the thief who stole away the 
young fruit-trees from my gmden. Jean Valjean is 
the convict-hero of Us Misembles. He steals the 
silver candlesticks belonging to his benefactor, the . 
bishop. He is caught, but the bishop saves him by 
saving that the candlesticks were a free gift to Valjean. 
This act of kindness changes Valjean’s whole nature and 
restores him to a life of goodness and self-sacrifice. 

utk Dmlogm: the Ten Commandments brought by 
Moses tom Mount Sinai (0. T.). These formed tire 
basis of the Mosaic Law of the Israelites. 

forests • tliQit are not woodlands but open spaces 
on which nothing is cultivated, so that the deer may 
roam over them and be hunted by the owners of theland. 
folojfs: or, Woloffs, a tribe of Senegal, French West 
Africa. 

XIX 

ON DINING 

Hhe economy of the Scotsman: Scottish frugality is pro- 
vkal and is the subject of much good-humoured 
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satire. ‘The Tube’ is the underground system of 
railways in London. , 

‘‘‘LanVs spendthrift: Ralph Bigod, one of whose maxims 
was ‘money kept longer than three days stinks’. (Read 
Lamb’s essay on ‘The Two Races of Men’.) 

Hke Ritz . Lockhart's: the Ritz and Carlton typify the 

luxury hotels of London. Lockhart's—the firm no longer 
exists^used to have a number of cheap restaurants 
(not hotels). 

Poyser: a simple, pleasant character in George 
Eliot’s novel, Adam Bede. Vitiles: victuals, food. 

^Peacock: Thomas Love Peacock (1785-1866), English 
poet and novelist. These lines are from a song in his 
Crotchet Castle. 

Hhe eminent professor . in life: possibly A. E. Housman 

(1859-1936), who was Professor of Latin at Univer¬ 
sity College, London, and later, at Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge. Fie was a great connoisseur of food and drink, as 
well as a distinguished poet. His friend and biographer, 
Grant Richards, refers to him as a ‘gourmet in don’s 
clothing’. 

’’the Roman practice: it was a practice among some of the 
wealthy in ancient Rome to |ake emetics in order to 
bring up the food they had already eaten so that they 
might go on to further feats of gluttony. 

hmtic converts; a group of young men led by Keble, 
Pusey and Newman, who started the Oxford Move¬ 
ment (1833 onwards), the object of which was to 
I deepen spiritual life by returning to the principles 
and practices of the early Church. 

^Cardinal Wiseman; Nicholas Patrick Stephen Wiseman 
(1802-65), a British Roman Catholic prelate. He was 
made Cardinal in 1850. He, Newman and Manning 
were the three leading Roman Catholic prelates of 
the nineteenth century in England. 

^'^Lent; the annual period of forty days’ self-denial, in¬ 
cluding a certain amount of fasting observed by devout 
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Christians from Ash Wednesday to Easter, in comme¬ 
moration of Jesus Christ’s fast in the wilderness. 

^Hmchemm: a person with a particularly good appetite. 

gourmand nor gourmet: these terms have been taken 
into the language from the French. The first means 
a greedy eater; the second means someone with a refined 
taste in food and wine, an expert judge of both. 

^^HazUtt: William Hazlitt (1778-1830), English author and 
critic. Fie writes in his essay, ‘On Going a Journey’ 

‘I cannot see the wit of walking and talking at 

th6 same time.I grant there is one subject on 

which it is pleasant to talk on a journey, and that is, 
what one shall have for supper when we get to our inn at 

night.....what a delicate speculation it is.to 

sit considering what we shall have for supper—eggs and 
a rasher, a rabbit smothered in onions, or an excellent 
veal-cutlet! Sancho in such a situation once fixed upon 
cow-heel; and his choice, though he could not help it, 
is not to be disparaged.’ 

'‘■KSdncho; Sancho Panza, the rustic squire of Don Quixote. 
(See notes on page 136.) • ' 

^Hhe Mermaid; tht celebrated tavern in Bread Street, 
London, frequented by Shakespeare, Donne, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, among others. Here, however, it 
stands for the author’s favourite restaurant (of probably 
doubtful existence), which he refuses to identify. 

% neaHanded Phyllis; a deft, well-trained waitress. 

Hard by, a cottage chimney smokes 
♦ ♦ . ♦' ♦ 

Where Gorydon and Thyrsis, met. 

Are at their savoury dinner set 
Of herbs, and other country messes, 

Which the neat-handed Phyllis dresses. 

Milton’s VAllegro 

Seville: an ancient Spanish town renowned for its high- 
class steel blades. 
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^ors^imvres; a dish of small pieces of salt fish, 
pickles, vegetables, etc., served before a meal in order to 
whet one s appetite. 

table d'hote: a meal with a fixed menu at a fixed 
inclusive price. It is distinct from an a la carte 
meal, where the customer has a wide choice, but has to 
pay for each separate item, so that it costs a good deal 
more, 

f -\Soho....,Lincoln's Inn; Soho: a quarter in London, mostly 

inhabited by foreigners and noted for its ‘night 
clubs’ and restaurants. The a busy London 

. street, so named because it once ran close to the edge of 

|l the Thames. Lincoln's Inn: an Inn of Court to the 

] north ofLaw Courts in London. 

-^Rev. Mr. Spalding; a meek young clergyman in a very 
popular nineteenth century farce called The Private 
f ;': . Secretary. The reference is'not quite accurate, for, in 

: , fact, one character says, Tf we are discovered we are 

i lost’, to which Mr. Spalding replies, ‘Pardon me! 

' ifwe are discovered wo are/o«nd’. 

^^freemasonry: secret understanding. Freemasons are mera- 
i lieits of a secret society with‘lodges’ all over the world, 

f founded for purposes of social intercourse and mutual 

assistance. 

.f XX 

ON SMILES 

Hhe silver spoon in the month: ‘ To be born with a silver spoon in 
one’s mouth’is to be born rich. 

% a surrounding influence. 

the Bar; in the work of a barrister in courts of law. 

*Rufus Isaacs: Sir Rufus Isaacs, first Marquess of Reading 
(1860-1935), an English Judge and statesman of 
Jewish origin. He was Viceroy of India from 1921 
to 1926. 
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elegant and courteous. 

Hhe judge on the bench and the jury in the box: the bench was 
the long seat on which a number of judges or ma¬ 
gistrates once satj so the term can now be used to 
mean the whole body of justices or the seat of a 
single judge. The jury box is an enclosure in the 
court used by the members of the jury. There is 
also the witness-box, a stand for witnesses who give 
evidence one at a time. The enclosure for the accused 
person or persons is called the dock. 

'^Afr. Lloyd George: (1863-1945), British statesman who 
succeeded Asquith as Prime Minister in 1916. He 
showed immense energy and resolution in his work for 
the victory of the Allies in the First World War. 

®Afr. Asquith: afterwards Lord Oxford and Asquith (1852- 
1928), British statesman who was Prime Minister 
during the first phase of the 1914-18 war. 

^Theodore Roosevelt: (1858-1919), succeeded as President 
of the U. S. A. in 1901, on the assassination of President 
McKinley. He was re-elected in 1904, but refused to 
stand for a further term in 1908. He was awarded 
the Nobel Prize for Peace in 1906. 
baron of beef: a very large joint of beef ‘consisting of two 
sirloins left uncut at the backbone’. 

^Woodrow Wilson: (1856-1924), the 28th President of the 
U. S. A., whose intervention in the First World War 
assured and hastened the defeat of Germany. His 
famous Fourteen Points did much to create the 
League of Nations, though his country never became a 
member. 

bully time”: a phrase actually used by Roosevelt; Ameri¬ 
can slang for‘a very jolly time’. 

^^Lord High Everything Else: This was Pooh-Bah, a character 
in The Mikado, one of the celebrated ‘Savoy Operas’' 
by W. S. Gilbert and Arthur Sullivan, tic held 
all the great yflices of State, and said of himself, ‘My 

family pride is something inconceivable.I was born 

sneering’. 
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HSWyi; Jonathan Swift (1667-1745), Dean of St. Pat¬ 
rick s at Dublin and one of the greatest satirists in 
the language and also a bitter misanthrope. 

^Hiarry Lauder: Sir_ Harry Lauder (1870-1950), Scottish, 
comedian and singer. 

^Mord Balfour; (See notes on page 131.) 

^’^an emanation: an indefinable influence that radiates.from, 
apenson. 

iWr. fc//; (Sec notes on page 145.) 

^Kirchbishop Temple: Frederick Temple (1821-1902), a dis¬ 
tinguished English prelate who became Archbishop 
of Canterbury in 1890. He was stern and austere in 
appearance and manners. 

^^Mrs. Barbauld: (1743-1825), a poet and writer of 
essays. 

^^Philip //.■ (1527-1598), King of Spain and a fanatical 
champion of the Roman Catholic faith. His attempt 
to invade and conquer England ended in terrible disas¬ 
ter to his fleet, ‘ The Invincible Armada’ in 1588. 
massacre of Si. Bartholomew: the sudden massacre- 
of thousands of innocent Huguenots (French Pro¬ 
testants), engineered by the cruel and cunning 
Catherine de Medici, Qiieen of France. This orgy of 
slaughter was effected on St. Bartholomew’s bay, 
August 24,1572. 

Afor/rji; (See notes on page 129). 

^%edericLamond: (1868-1948), a celebrated Scottish pianist 
and composer. He was Professor at the Hague- 
Conservatoire and later (from 1939) at the Scot¬ 
tish National Academy of Music. 

^^Landof Beulah: Jamolm, 

‘Thou shalt no more be termed Forsaken; neither 
shall thy land any more be termed Desolate: but, 
thou shalt be called Hephzi-bah, and thy lanci 
Beulah.’ Isaiah LXII, 4. In The Pilgrim^s Progress 
it is the happy land where the pilgrims wait to^be 
summoned to enter the Celestial City. 
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XXI 

I 

THE GOLDEN AGE j 

I 

^Dean ln§e: William Ralph Inge (1860-1954), English } 
metaphysician and one-time Dean of St. Paul’s. He 
was nicknamed by some newspapers ‘The Gloomy 
Dean’, because of his alleged pessimism, though he was j 

actually a lively and witty writer who gave good I 

reasons for his disapproval of many of the views I 

and movements that were popular at the time. ] 

^Boswell: James Boswell, the biographer of Dr. Johnson. j 

■^the Carlyles: Thomas Carlyle (1795-1881), British author 

and philosopher, was very critical of the socio- , 

economic and political trends of his day. Though | 

his wife Jane Welsh Carlyle (1801-1866) was a gifted 1 

woman, their domestic life was anything but happy. j 

^ The. mind of heaven: From Milton’s Paradise Lost, Book I. i 

^Lillie Tick: a renowned music-hall comedian. 

'^Caligula: (12-41), a Roman emperor notorious for his 

insane delight in cruelty. Fie is said to have expressed j 
a wish that the Roman people had only one neck, 
for then he could have destroyed them at one blow. i 

It is also said that he made his favourite horse a Consul j 

and fed it with gilded oats. j 

^the Garden of Eden: Paradise, the home of Adam and Eve ! 

until they were driven out for disobeying God’s com¬ 
mands (Genesis, Chapters 2 and 3). 

^Sulla: (138-78 B. C.), a cruel Roman dictator. ! 

'^.saiyr: in classical legend, a spirit of the woods and liclds, 
represented with horns, a pointed tail and pointed 
ears. Now often used, as here, to mean a vile and lustful 
creature. 

^HHutarch: (46-120), the famous Greek biographer in whose 
Lives Shakespeare and other authors found much of 
their material. 


NOTES 

^^Dean Swift: (1667-1745), British author and satirist, 
who wrote Gtdliver’s Travels. His bitterness was due 
partly to thwarted ambition and partly to mental disease. 
(Sec also notes on page 153.) 

Anne: (1665-1714), daughter of James II and the 
last of the Stuart sovereigns. She became Qireen in 
1702. 

'■^Herodotus: (484-425 B. G.), the greatest of Greek histo¬ 
rians, considered ‘The Father of History’. 

^L\dacaulay: Lord Macaulay (1800-1859), British states¬ 
man, historian, and man of letters. He became a 
member of the Supreme Council of India and was 
largely responsible for the Westernisation of higher 
education in India and the codification of the cri¬ 
minal law. Flis biography, Life and Letters of Lord 
Macatday, by his nephew Sir G. 0. Trevelyan was pub¬ 
lished in 1876. 

^^Pcel: Sir Robert Peel (1788-1850), an English Liberal 
statesman, who repealed the Corn Laws in 1846. 
He was supported by Richard Gobden and John 
Bright and opposed by Lord Macaulay. 

^^SancliQ . Qjiixote: the simple, honest and unimaginative 

Sancho Panza remained cheerful under the most 
trying circumstances. On the other hand, his 
master, Don (Quixote, was always melancholy, con¬ 
vinced that he was fighting a lonely battle against wicked 
men and evil enchanters. (See also notes on page 136.) 
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QUESTIONS 

ON WRITING AN ARTICLE 

1. What has Gardiner to say on ‘temperamental indecision’ ? 

2. How does the author illustrate that man is ‘a mere 

bundle of little habits’? 

ON HABITS 

1. Summarise Gardiner’s views on the tyranny of habits. 

2. Mention a few examples of men who were unconscious 

victims of little habits. 

3. Write a short essay on ‘The Force of Habit’. 

ON BEING IDLE 

1. Why does Gardiner wish to be thought of as an idle per¬ 

son ? 

2. How was the author prevented from writing an article? 

A NIGHT’S LODGING 

1. Give an account of the author’s experiences at the 

lodging house. 

2. How does Gardiner make use of the allegorical style 

in describing his night’s experiences at the lodging 
house and with what effect ? 

ON COURAGE 

1. Reconstruct in your own words the ‘beautiful inci¬ 

dent’ connected with the sailor on the Formidable, 

2. Define courage. What does Gardiner mean by (a) moral 

courage (b) physical courage ? 

3. Whoj according to Gardinerj is a true hero ? 


j QUESTIONS 

ON FEAR 

i 1. Show how ‘the real victory of the hero is not over 
U outward circumstances, but over himself’. 

I 2. ‘Most fears are purely sulyective, the phantoms of a too 
!' vivid mind.’ Illustrate. 

^ ON THE TOP NOTE 

j: 1. What type of women does Pamela represent? Is she 

typical of most women? 

2. Comment upon the author’s views on ‘affected, vul- 
j gar and extravagant’ conversation. 

1 ON A PAINTED FACE 

1. What aspect of modern life does Gardiner satirise in this 

j. essay? 

2. How does the author show that the paint on the lace 

i : ‘stains the soul’? 

: THE OPEN WINDOW 

: 1. Dramatize the incident that happened in the railway 

I carriage. 

2. What purpose does the essay‘The Open Window’serve? 

ON SAYING “PLEASE” 

^ 1. What light does this essay throw on human behaviour? 

2. Show how one’s social behaviour affects the whole of 

one’s social intercourse. 

3. How does the law stand in relation to ‘uncivil’ 

behaviour? 

4. Descrilje the circumstances that made the author 

‘feature’the polite conductor, 

5 ‘Bad manners probably do more to poison the stream 
j of the general life than all the crimes in the calendar. 

* Elaborate. 
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A DAY WITH THE BEES 

1. How does the author discover that the country is not a 

good place to work in? 

2. Give an account of how the author spent a day with 

the bees. 

ALL ABOUT A DOG 

1. Narrate the story of the struggle between the con¬ 

ductor and the bus passengers. 

2. Who is a ‘Resentful Employee’? What usually is his 

attitude to life? 

3. ‘There are rules and rules’—Explain this statement. 

ON KEYHOLE MORALS 

1. What is the moral of this essay? 

2. How does the subject touch upon one of the most com¬ 

mon weaknesses of mankind ? 

3. ' ‘It is not respect for the law, but respect for oneself that 

matters’—How does Gardiner elaborate this idea? 

ON GATS AND DOGS 

1. What has the author to say in defence of the dog as 

against the cat? 

2. Construct a similar argument in praise of the cat. 

CHUM 

1. Sketch the character of Chum. 

2. Write a note on the author’s love of dogs. 

ON SHOP WINDOWS 

1. What, according to Gardiner, are the consolations of 
being unemployed? 
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2. Contrast the general behaviour of a man and that of a 

woman in a shop. 

3. What sort of sliop window is most deceptive and why ? 

IN PRAISE OF CPIESS 

1. Flow does the author show that chess is a game for ‘alii 

ages, all seasons, all sexes, all climates’ ? 

2. Describe the kind of joy the game of che.ss gives man. 

ON POSSESSION 

1. ‘Possession is a spiritual and not a material thing’. Ex¬ 

plain. 

2. What particular brand of possession does the author 

criticize? 

3. What are Gardiner’s view on communism and private- 

property? 

4. ‘The itch to own things for the mere pride of possession 

'is the disease of petty, vulgar minds’. Explain how. 

ON DINING 

1. Why is the author so very secretive about his ‘Mermaid’ ?' 

2. What simple joys and comforts does the author expect in- 

aninn? 

3.. Give a picture of the author’s ideal ‘Mermaid’ and con¬ 
trast it with some of the luxury hotels of London. 

ON SMILES ' 

1. Classify the different kinds of smiles mentioned in the- 

‘essay. 

2. How does the author support the view that ‘a pleasant 

address is worth a fortune’ ? 

3. Show how‘smiles, like poets, are born, not made’. 

4. Give an account of some ‘memorable smiles’ and their 

possessors. 
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THE GOLDEN AGE 

]. Does Gardiner think that the ‘meastire of personal happi¬ 
ness’ is dependent on external eircuinstanccs f 
2. What, according to the author, is the basis of happiness ? 
:L List examples of those who could never Ite. happy and 
those who were ever happy. 

4. What arc the author’s reflections on the Golden Age? 

GENERAL 
Write short essays on Gardiner’s— 

(a) Style. 

(b) Scholarship, 

(c) Character. 

(d) Love of Nature. 

(e) Love of Animals. 

(f) Love of Humanity. 

(g) Common Sense. 

(h) Satire, 

(i) Humour. 

(j) Moral and social purpose. 
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